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ERYON awoke with 
the issue of an inter- 
esting dream in 

doubt. Terah 
had admitted 
that she loved 
him; the Prince 
had seemed 
disposed to 
hear reason; 
but just then 
the purple- 
and-gold her- 
aldic heron 
which formed 
the central de- 
vice of his 
Highness’s State banner detached from 
the surrounding embroidery, and flew 
viciously at Meryon’s head. He heard 
Terah’s voice raised in warning, and saw 
two black mountains at the verge of a 
desolate plain, sundered from each other 
by a rugged defile. The sun was setting 
behind the mountains—and he awoke. 

He yawned and glanced at the long 
silver chain by which a lamp of pierced 
brass depended from the ceiling. A ray 
of sunlight from the east window rested on 
it, by which token he knew it was about 
nine o’clock. 

The room in which he lay was beautiful, 
and, as the bedchamber of a modern 
young American, singular. 

Lofty and of good size, it was rather 
narrow for its length. Polished marble of 
tender hues paved the floor, the central 
part of which was depressed several inches 
below the ends, and in a basin in this 
depression leaped and fell the slender jet 
of a fountain. A high dado glowed with 
Oriental tiles, coloured like fading sunsets, 
and the walls above were hung with tapes- 
tries, stained as with crushed roses and 
violets. Higher still was a wide border of 
dark-brown wood exquisitely carved, and 
above this the four windows, a foot high 
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by four times that width. Silks of mellow 
tone draped the ceiling. 

Along three sides of the south end of 
the chamber extended a broad divan, part 
of which served Meryon asa bed. Here 
and there about this dim, lovely room 
stood vases of wrought bronze and fine 
porcelain. Within reach of his arm was a 
triple gong on a carved wood stand, with 
a hammer hanging by a silken cord. 
Meryon struck thrice upon this graceful 
instrument, and three soft notes of an 
octave’s interval tingled on the air. As 
they subsided the portiére was pushed 
open, and a graceful figure entered bearing 
a tray with coffee, cakes, and cigarettes. 

Had the figure been fully draped, you 
would have taken it for that of a girl, so 
refined and beautiful were the aquiline 
features and the shaggy cloud of soot- 
black, fine-spun hair which fell on the 
shoulders. But the supple body, naked 
from the waist up, was that of a boy of 
twelve or fourteen, tawny as fine bronze. 

Girt around his loins was a skirt of 
dark blue gossamer stuff, with silver lines 
running through it and a silver fringe, and 
about his neck a double necklace of 
delicate silver links hung halfway down 
his breast. Black as night were the great 
eyes which met Meryon’s blue ones, and 
radiant the smile of greeting which revealed 
his flashing teeth. 

The ensuing dialogue, though carried 
on in an Oriental tongue, shall, for the 
sake of uniformity, be here given in the 
English equivalent. 

“The top of the morning to you, Ebal, 
my beauty!” said the American. ‘“ You’re 
a sight for sore eyes. Did anyone ever 
tell you that you look surprisingly like the 
divine Princess Terah—God bless her! 
Maybe only an artist who has painted 
your portrait as often as I have could see 
it in you in your present rig; but put on 
one of her dresses, and anyone would know 
it. The funny thing is that neither she 
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nor youresemble the Prince. But Terah’s 
mother, if she were asked however, 
there’s no fathoming the mysteries of 
Oriental—diplomacy.” 

“Honoured Lord!” murmured the boy 
in a half-tone of half-frightened remon- 
strance, but smiling still. He knelt and 
placed the tray upon the divan beside his 
master. Then taking a cigarette from the 
enamelled box on the tray, he put it daintily 
between his lips and lit it at the silver 
spirit-lamp. Having inhaled a single whiff 
of fragrant smoke, he handed it to Meryon 
with a charming obeisance, and he accepted 
it with the complacency of one who knows 
his East and likes it. 

“‘T don’t know whether this is most like 
Aladdin’s Palace or a glorified Turkish 
bath,” said he to himself, and then to 
Ebal, ‘‘ What news have you brought me, 
you rascal? What of the Rose who makes 
cabbages of all other roses—the Star that 
makes a brass kettle of the sun? Have you 
brought me nothing from her?” 

Now, Ebal thought Meryon a wonderful 
and worshipful being, but, as a born 
Oriental, he was frightened by the 
audacity of his passion for the young 
Princess. From a fold of his girdle he 


took a small rosebud, such as grew on the 
gardens of Saadi or of Omar, and pre- 


sented it to the other as if it were a fragile 
explosive. 

“IT know nothing myself, mighty Lord, 
but Senuah said I was to give this to you 
and to say that the lion must beware of 
the pitfall which the hunter digs in his 
path. That means Hatipha, the head 
eunuch—how I hate the old beast!” he 
added, .lewering his voice to a whisper. 

Meryon laughed. ‘“‘ That’s all right, my 
man,” he said, taking the bud and kissing 
it. ‘“‘ Don’t you be scared, I’m looking 
out for you, and I’m wiser than a thousand 
such old mules as Hatipha. I talk openly 
to you, because I love you, and Senuah 
is our confidant because she’s your sister 
and the Princess’s favourite maid, and 
there’s no one to take her place. But I 
can hold my tongue when I see fit. And 
when the time comes ”—here he bestowed 
upon the youth a wink of great signi- 
ficance—‘‘I’]] take you along with us to 
America and make your fortune. Well, 
now be off, my beauty, and leave me to 
drink my coffee and meditate !” 

‘“But I may help my Lord to dress 
later?” asked Ebal, reluctantly retiring 
from the fascinating presence. 

“When I’m ready I’ll hit the gong. 
There—Allah—Il Allah Bismillah! Clear 
out!’ 


As Ebal vanished with a smile and a 
sigh, Meryon fell upon the bud with 
amorous rapture. It fared badly, as buds 
are apt to do in the course of love. 
After smelling and kissing it till it looked 
as if ruined by premature dissipation, the 
lover ended by devouring it — petals, 
calyx, and all—as if by incorporating it 
with his bodily substance mystically to 
bind to his own the soul of his beloved. 
Then he drank his coffee and took counsel 
with himself. 

He was an American artist in search of 
the beautiful, whose devotion to his art 
was proved by his possessing a fortune 
that made him more than independent of 
the world. He had brought good letters 
of introduction to the Prince of this little 
kingdom, and had confirmed his welcome 
by painting a capital full-length portrait 
of his host. Great favour was his—a 
suite of rooms in the palace and servants 
for his exclusive behoof. The Prince was 
not only at all t.wes accessible to him 
without ceremony, but could not get 
enough of his society. During his two 
months’ sojourn he made a lot of valuable 
studies, in many of which Ebal in all poses 
and costumes, or with no costume save 
his own boyish beauty, was the centre of 
interest. This was all very well. 

But alas for insatiable human nature 
and malicious fate! One day (owing toa 
concatenation of accidents,which cannot 
here be detailed) he met, face to face and 
unpremeditatedly, the only daughter of the 
Prince, Terah the beautiful. It was all 
up with him in a moment, and her fresh 
Oriental fancy seems to have been no less 
captivated by the fresh complexion, hand- 
some features, and red hair of the Occi- 
dental stranger. They loved each other 
at the first intention, as surgeons say, just 
as young people used to do in the golden 
prime of the good Haroun Alraschid. 
Ah! Romance lingers in this old world 
yet, as we shall see. 

Meryon had the tact to cover his face 
with his hands, and the presence of mind 
to look through his fingers. The Princess 
replaced her veil, not so hastily as to pre- 
vent a quick artist glance from catching a 
rapturous impression of her dusky grace 
and glorious eyes. Fat old Hatipha, with 
pendent cheeks flapping, bustled up in fat 
perturbation and whipped the Princess out 
of the infidel’s sight as fast as he could. 
But Senuah following, threw over her 
shoulder an arch glance, which in America 
would have passed for a wink of sym+ 
pathetic intelligence. Mischief was afoot. 

Then followed intrigue. One afternoon 
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the back part of the booth of Musreddin, 
the jewel-merchant, contained a new ap- 
prentice, with huge turban and voluminous 
drapery, whose blue eyes wandered from 
his work as Terah entered, and never left 
her face during the half-hour she chaffered 
with the jeweller over the price of a ring, 
which, on the other hand, she would never 
have looked at twice, had she not been 
stealing a thousand glances at the back 


most gloriously extravagant terms. No 
name was signed to that note; but perhaps 
the Princess didn’t know whom it came 
from, and didn’t thenceforth wear it in her 
bosom until, paradoxical as it may seem, 
it got worn out, and means had to be 
devised to furnish her with another. 

Yes; here in the heart of the guarded 
Orient, and under the shadow, as it were, 
of the bow-string was this love-affair 


The Princess replaced her veil 


part of the shop. Again, from a meshrebie- 
screened window (chartered for the pur- 
pose), who glowered invisible and impas- 
sioned, while Terah, her divine counténance 
not ten inches from his, debated intermin- 
ably with Senuah as to whether they should 
turn to the right and visit the confectioner, 
or to the left to the silk mercer’s; while 
Hatipha, the unsuspicious, stood in the 
shadow hard by with mind at ease, because, 
forsooth, the street was empty. Empty! 
And all the while Terah’s soft finger-tips 
were being kissed ravenously through the 
lattice-work, and, when at last the debate 
with Senuah came to an end, folded them- 
selves about a love-note, designed in the 


carried on, until this very morning of the 
rose-bud. How was it toend? Ah, how 
indeed ! 

‘“No doubt,” Meryon said to himself, 
*‘eloping with an Oriental Princess, under 
the nose of her father and the head eunuch, 
isn’t the easiest thing in the world. I 
never said it was; but a bonanza like that 
is worth the risk. The boldest way is the 
best: bribe Musreddin again; wait with 
horses at the back door in the alley; she 
comes in to buy a new ring; frightful row 
in the street at the front between two 
camel-drivers ; Hatipha mounts guard at 
the front door; Terah slips into rear room 
and a suit of boy’s clothes, and so out at 
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the back, mounts, and we’re off. Give us 
ten minutes’ start, and ‘“‘They’ll have 
fleet steeds that follow,” quoth Young 
Lochinvar!’ That’s the programme. 
Sorry to play such a game on the poor old 
Prince ; but that is the fault of the Oriental 
system, and oh, my soul, what an armful 
of Heaven she is!” 

He caught up a pillow and vicariously 
pressed Terah to his heart. Like other 
lovers, he was sometimes constrained to 
wreak himself on his imagination. 

“I quite pity Hatipha, too,” he said, 
when he came to himself; ‘“‘ but in the 
bright lexicon of my youth there ’s no such 
word as getting bested by any tumble- 
down, earringed, dew-lapped, pot-bellied, 
old nondescript like that, I guess not! 
I’ll go down and interview Musreddin as 
quick as I can get my clothes on.” 

He reached for the gong, but ere he 
could strike it the curtains parted, and in 
sprang Ebal, evidently in fright. 


Il. 


“‘ Hallo, my son, just ready for you,” said 
Meryon. 

‘“* Honoured Lord, the Prince commands 
your presence,” quavered the boy, agitatedly 
twisting together his slender fingers. 


Seeing something was wrong, Meryon 
recognised the need of restoring Ebal’s 
confidence by preserving a bold front. 


**Commands it, does he ? Isn’t the old 
man overstraining himself a little ? But, 
of course, you meant to say that he begs 
to supplicate the privilege of my company. 
Well, tell him to keep his caftan on, and 
I’ll be around in the course of a day or 
two.” 

“Do not speak so, beloved Lord! 
Hatipha has found us out and told his 
Highness. Oh, if they kill you, I will kill 
myself!” cried the child, bursting into 
tears. 

Meryon, greatly touched, expressed it in 
his American way by a loud laugh. 

“Don’t you fret, Ebal my jewel! neither 
of us 1s going to quit this sinful and hollow 
life for sixty or seventy years to come, at 
least. You don’t half know me yet. I 
have but to clap my hands and say 
‘ Galah’ and the President of the United 
States would march into the Palace at the 
head of the Army, Navy, and New York 
Police department, and snatch up the 
whole court by the scruff of the neck and 
dump it down hard on Blackwell’s Island. 
Yes, they would! Hand me that stocking. 
And talk about Palaces! wait till you see 
the White House. Ebal, you don’t know 
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luxury, gorgeousness, extravagance, in- 
trigue, and corruption unti] you’ve been 
naturalised in the States as a Jeffersonian 
Democrat or a Lincoln Republican. This 
is a poor, simple, innocent sort of place. 
Why, if Hatipha were to get among some 
ward politicians that I know, they ’d 
mistake him for a newborn babe, yes, Sir.” 

““T wish we were there, mighty Lord,” 
sighed Ebal, whose black eyes had slowly 
expanded while he swallowed this informa- 
tion. ‘‘ How happy we should be!” 

“Well, pack your grip, for we shall be 
starting before long, all three of us. Hand 
me that necktie, will you—no, the red one. 
I’m out for blood this morning! Now lI 
seem to be about ready, don’t 1? I’ll be 
back in an hour; stay here till I come, 
and be a good boy, do you hear ?” 

Thus did the young American go forth 
to battle. In one way the fight was an 
unequal one, and no one knew it better 
than he. But in the East (and perhaps in 
other places) nothing is to be gained by 
a timorous or apologetic attitude. And 
Meryon was conscious, moreover, of 
possessing certain resources which, if not 
immediately substantial, might yet serve 
him in good stead. With wit, knowledge, 
insight, and courage even a single man 
may make headway against a multitude. 

He strolled with an insouciant air 
towards that part of the Palace buildings 
in which the Prince’s apartments lay. As 
he passed through the various courts, 
halls, and corridors, he was the object of 
a good deal of curious scrutiny from those 
who saw him, as if some hint had got 
abroad of his being in difficulties. He 
noticed, for his part, that there were signs 
of bustle and uneasiness, which could 
hardly have reference to himself. They 
had a military smack tothem. War was in 
the air apparently. But Meryon limited 
his interest for the moment to the war in 
which his concern was a personal one. 

In the Prince’s anteroom was a knot of 
courtiers and attendants, Hatipha among 
them. His unseemly visage wore a grimace 
of evil mockery as he caught Meryon’s 
eye, and as the latter drew near, he osten- 
tatiously ignored his greeting and turned 
his amorphous back upon him. Meryon, 
with a pleasant smile, put forth his right 
hand and caught the eunuch by the lobe 
of one of his huge ears, upon which as a 
pivot he swung him forcibly round. The 
creature squealed with pain, rage, and 
astonishment. 

“Well, how is the old pudding this 
morning ?” the American inquired 
sweetly. ‘‘ It mustn’t forget its superiors 
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or its manners! Waddle in and tell his 
Highness I desire to see him at once on 
particular business.” 

The boldness of the rebuke startled all 
present, but all except Hatipha himself 
were manifestly pleased. The head 
eunuch is seldom a popular personage in 
any place, and he had in this instance 
fewer friends than the average. But 
Meryon’s blood was getting up, and he 
would have chastised the Grand Vizier 
himself had that functionary bit his thumb 
at him. 

He entered the royal presence close 
upon Hatipha’s footsteps, thus depriving 
the latter of the opportunity of relieving 
his heart of the venom which the ear- 
incident had set boiling there. He 
salaamed with easy courtesy, and quietly 
elbowed the eunuch aside as he wished his 
Highness “‘ Good morning !” 

Meryon had, as has been intimated, 
been permitted great freedom in the 
palace, and was accustomed to observe 
little ceremony in approaching the Prince; 
but the difference at a Court between a 
man in favour and out of it is as great as 
between a musk-rose and a skunk-cabbage. 
Meryon was well aware of this, even before 
he met the potentate’s haughty stare; but 
a desperate game must be dauntlessly 
played, and dangers met half-way. 

The Prince, a stout, autocratic, but self- 
indulgent-looking gentleman of fifty, sat 
cross-legged amidst a pile of cushions on 
a low divan, with the snaky stem of a 
nargileh in his right hand. He was alone 
save for a couple of Nubian mutes, one of 
whom kept imaginary flies off him with a 
long-stemmed fan of ostrich-feathers, while 
the other squatted at the bowl of the pipe, 
ready to refill it as occasion demanded. 

“Sir!” exclaimed the Prince, erecting 
himself indignantly on his royal haunches; 
‘“‘do you venture into my presence before 
I have signified my pleasure to receive 
you? Your lack of ceremony and respect 
amazes me.” 

‘“* Prince,” replied Meryon, with imper- 
turbable politeness, “‘ I have a communi- 
cation for your private ear—your private 
ear, Prince,” he repeated, with a slight 
gesture of the head towards Hatipha, who 
was fairly dancing up and down in the 
agony of his bloodthirsty impatience to 
recount his grievances. 

His Highness hesitated for a moment, 
bending the full force of his glance upon 
the young artist, who encountered it with 
one full as steadfast and significant. “‘ Re- 
tire!” he then said to the eunuch, waving 
his hand in dismissal. 


** But, most illustrious Son of Heaven,” 
functionary, ‘‘ you 


began the inflamed 
understand not.” 

“* What!” roared the Prince in a sudden 
fury. ‘‘Am Ito be told by the filth that 
oozes beneath my feet that I understand 
not? Retire instantly, or that foul hide 
of thine shall be stripped from thy carrion 
carcase and serve as a mat for dogs to 
sleep on!” 

This explosion fairly blew the unwieldy 
eunuch out of the room, turning green as 
he went with mingled terror and unglutted 
malignity. The American and the Oriental 
were left face to face. 

** Now, Sir,” the latter set out, with the 
modified sternness of a monarch who has 
just enjoyed the satisfaction of scaring a 
subject half to death; but Meryon inter- 
posed with cool suavity. 

“* Since your Highness desires ceremony, 
let me remind you that I have not been 
asked to take a seat. May I inquire if you 
expect me to conduct this interview 
standing ?” 

The Prince’s breath temporarily forsook 
him. Meanwhile he and Meryon eyed 
each other intently. Meryon was by this 
time roused to the pitch of being capable 
of anything. But his anger had the useful 
effect of collecting instead of scattering 
his faculties, and he was outwardly cold 
as sherbet and calm as a June morning. 
He was very different from the genial, 
careless young fellow who during the past 
six or eight weeks had amused and in- 
terested the potentate. After a few preg- 
nant seconds the Prince, reflecting that 
they were alone (the mutes didn’t count) 
and inwardly sensible of the impress of a 
spirit he had not calculated on, intimated 
that a place beside him was at the other’s 
disposal. Meryon leisurely sat down and 
pursued his advantage. 

“‘ Let us clearly understand each other, 
Prince,” he said. ‘‘I have hitherto met 
you with an informal confidence which a 
friend naturally observes towards his 
friend ; but I must tell you that any attempt 
to impose on my good nature will be 
promptly checked. Is that plain, or shall I 
more fully explain myself ?” 

Some real curiosity blended with the 
outraged dignity of his Highness as he 
asked : ‘“‘ What do you mean by talking to 
me like that? Don’t you know that by a 
nod of the head I can cause you to be 
bastinadoed, boiled in oil, and _ bow- 
strung ?” 

Meryon smiled; the smile broadened 
into a chuckle, and the chuckle expanded 
into a loud and hearty peal of laughter. 
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The Prince frowned, clutched his beard, 
kicked off a slipper, put his hand towards 
the gong and withdrew it, and then, 
by the mysterious 


abruptly overcome 


MERYON LEISURELY SAT DOWN AND 
PURSUED HIS ADVANTAGE. 


absurdity of the situation, burst into roars 
of merriment as resonant as his guest’s. 
Hatipha, hearing from without this com- 
bined uproar of mirth, uttered a scream of 
despair and waddled frantically away to 
the harem, where he rent his robes and 


boxed the ears of whomsoever was not 
active enough to get out of his reach. 


Ceasing at length and wiping the tears 


from his cheeks with the gold-embroidered 


satin cuff of his caftan, his Highness 
panted out: “And now, what have we 
been laughing at?” 

Meryon did not at once reply. He took 
his cigarette-case from his pocket, selected 
a cigarette, and said to the Nubian of the 
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nargileh: “ Boy! a light.” After obtain- 
ing it, he drew in a whiff or two with a 
thoughtful air, and then turned gravely to 
his host. 

“Prince,” he said in a tone of icy 
distinctness, “‘ it is fortunate for you that I 
did not take your bravado in earnest. If I 
thought,” he continued, with a stern and 
keen look, “‘ that you actually meditated 
violence to me and thereby to the all- 
powerful nation which I represent; if I 
believed ‘haf, within three months your 
kingdom would have been wiped from the 
map, and you and your subjects would be 
on your way to New York to become 
waiters in the public restaurants.” 

There was a silence. Both smoked; 
Meryon with long, serene inhalations, his 
Highness with short sharp puffs. At last 
he said : .“‘ Your statement, Meryon Pasha, 
seems improbable. I have indeed heard 
that your nation is great, and I know that 
the ways of Allah are unfathomable. 
Injustice dwells not within my heart. 
You will admit that you have been 
hospitably entertained ?”—Meryon stiffly 
inclined his head, at the same time slightly 
lifting one eyebrow and shrugging the 
opposite shoulder—“ but it has come to 
my ears that you have ventured to look 
upon and even address communications 
to the Princess my daughter, apparently 
presuming her capable of deigning _ 

Once more Meryon interrupted. “ Prince, 
you employ words which I won’t take from 
you. ‘Deigning!’ Does the tomtit con- 
descend to the eagle? It was my whim 
to lay aside the cares of sovereignty (which 
I must resume on my return home) and 
masquerade in this out-of-the-way little 
corner for a while as a mere travelling 
artist. But in birth, station, and power 
you’re simply not in sight beside me, not 
to mention your interesting family.” 

The Prince, by a nervous jerk of the 
elbow, upset the nargileh, which the 
Nubian deftly caught and replaced. 

“I’ve been studying your little princi- 
pality,” resumed the other, “with a 
friendly disposition to do something to 
improve it. I heard you had a daughter, 
and it struck me she might be the means 
of m; helping you. I’m unmarried, and 
though I could get a wife worth a dozen 
of her in New York or Chicago, to say 
nothing of Boston, yet I believe in occa- 
sionally crossing the higher strains with 
humbler blood, and I have had thoughts 
of honouring you and exalting her by a 
union with myself.” 

A dozen things rushing at the same 
instant to get uttered at his Highness’s 


single mouth, naturally got wedged, like 
people trying to escape from a burning 
theatre; and the Prince became crimson, 
but said nothing at all. Meryon went on. 

** But a serious objection has arisen, for 
which you are primarily to blame, and 
which you must remove if I am to go on 
with the scheme. Terah, though I’m 
confident she’s a good little girl, and 
personally incapable of evil, is never- 
theless, conventionally speaking, ‘damaged 
goods.’ And it’s your fault.” 

The novelty of his sensations was hyp- 
notising the Prince. His eyes rolled out- 
wards, and his breathing was stertorous. 
But he no longer attempted to address the 
meeting. 

“Qui facit per alium facit per se,’ the 
American continued. ‘ You are to blame 
for the crimes of your head eunuch, for 
you ought to have known better than to 
entrust such a clumsy beast with such 
delicate responsibilities. Either from 
brute carelessness or worse, this fellow 
Hatipha the other day suddenly sprang 
Terah on me, with her countenance in a 
condition which I shudder to describe. 
It—she—I In short, her veil was 
down !” 

Here Meryon bowed his head upon his 
knees, and tremors shook his frame. 

Inarticulate gurglings came from the 
Prince’s lips. Drops of sweat formed 
beneath the rim of his turban, and ran 
down into his beard. This was a great day 
for him, never to be forgotten. 

“Anyone less magnanimous and 
charitable than I would have turned his 
back upon her and you for ever,” the 
artist went on presently. ‘Such an out- 
rage upon an unsuspecting guest can 
hardly be too severely resented. But com- 
passion for Terah, who was really as much 
shocked as I was, and friendship for you 
led me to forbear. I caused word to be 
sent to her that, on certain conditions, I 
would try to overlook the matter. And I 
am now here, Prince, to tell you what the 
conditions are.” 

His Highness, with eyes goggling on 
vacancy, stretched out his arms in front of 
him, and rapidly closed and extended his 
fingers. It is uncertain whether this indi- 
cated that he wished to catch hold of an 
elusive word or of something more sub- 
stantial. Either way, it was expressive. 

“What I require,” said Meryon, with a 
stern impressiveness, ‘‘ is your straight-out 
apology ; and to prove its sincerity, it must 
take the form of delivering up Hatipha 
into my hands, to be annihilated as I see 
fit.” Having thus delivered himself, 
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Meryon took another cigarette from his 
case, signed to the Nubian for a light, 
and added composedly, ‘‘ 1 have spoken.” 

The spell upon his Highness was broken. 
A confused roar proceeded from him, which 
perhaps set out to be a sort of laugh, but 
went on like the cry of the tiger thirsting 
for meat. He clapped his hands against 
his thighs, kicked off both his slippers 
(which the Nubian with the fan impas- 
sively restored to him, receiving in 
acknowledgment a violent kick in the 
stomach), and betrayed other symptoms 
of strong feeling. Gradually the waves 
of emotion became less agitated, and 
allowed him to employ human methods 
of speech. — 

“* Meryon Pasha,” he said, ‘‘ I have been 
indignant. I heard reports of you which 
made me wish to kill you. You have 
spoken and made things look different. I 
am more indignant than before, and some- 
body must be killed, but I am willing it 
should not be you. You have spoken of 
Hatipha: it shall be he! I will discipline 
him. I will draw off his hide in strips an 
inch wide! I will burn out his eyes with 
hot needles! I will tear out his tongue 
and cut off his hands and feet! I will rub 
his carcase with red pepper and syrup, 
impale him upon a stake ten feet long, and 
set him in the public square for the flies to 
eat. Yea, by the beard of the Prophet, he 
shall be taught etiquette.” 

Meryon mused and shook his head. 
“The punishment is too light,” he finally 
said. ‘‘ Ordinarily I might be satisfied 
with it, for Iam more forgiving and tender- 
hearted than a woman; but this dog’s 
offence demands some really adequate 
penalty. I think I must have him boxed 
up and sent to New York to be naturalised 
and run for mayor on his record. It is 
necessary, too, that my own countrymen 
should see that my honour is vindicated. 
I will think it over; in the meantime, let 
him be shadowed.” 

“‘Is the penalty you name a very terrible 
one ?” asked the Prince. 

Meryon smiled wearily. 


“‘ Merely to 
read the account of it in the newspapers 
is punishment enough for most crimes,” he 


replied. ‘I hate to inflict it; but mercy 
is one thing, weak indulgence to sin, such 
as your proposition would amount to, is 
another. And from the reputation of the 
woman I marry every shadow of a stain 
must be removed.” 

‘As to that,” said the Prince, whose 
natural suavity was returning, ‘though I 
suppose what you say of yourself and your 
nation is true; still I could easily, very 


easily have your head cut off, and say to 
your people (when they come to ask) that 
you had been killed by somebody else. 
But I too am tender-hearted, and what 
you say about the Princess is certainly true, 
for Hatipha himself told me so, and other 
things. So I should like to have you for 
a son-in-law, especially if it would benefit 
my kingdom. But how would it benefit 
wr 

“Well, looking at it strictly as a financial 
measure, I should say it would benefit 
you about a lac of rupees’ worth a year, 
very likely more, what with the summer 
visitors, the boom in trade, and the new 
openings for unmarried ladies.” After a 
pause, he added, ‘‘ But mind you, I 
haven’t yet promised I’ll take her. My 
system got a bad shock that day, and I 
may never get over it.” 

The Prince was silent for a long time, 
doing more thinking than was perhaps 
good either for him or Meryon. At last 
he said : 

‘* Allah is great. Man knows little, and 
sometimes lies. Your words, Meryon 
Pasha, may be truth or not. You wish 
to live; you also wish, I think, to marry 
my daughter; but whether you desire the 
good of my kingdom is as yet hidden from 
me. But there is a way, if you choose, 
to prove it.” 

“Yes?” returned Meryon in an indif- 
ferent tone. 

“Yes. This morning I have news that 
the Prince, my nearest neighbour, is going 
to make war on me. I am unprepared, and 
need help. Beyond the country of my 
enemy lies another kingdom, whose king is 
my ally. If a messenger from me could 
reach him in three days from now I 
should be safe; but if I send one of my 
own subjects he would be stopped and 
slain, for his speech and features would 
betray him. But you, Meryon Pasha, 
could go in safety, for there is no war 
with your country; and, since you are a 
sovereign, as you say, and able to destroy 
all who injure you, you have nothing to 
fear. I will give you a message to my 
ally, which will tell him that you are my 
friend and are to be my son-in-law, and 
that my kingdom is in danger. Now, 
Meryon Pasha, will you do this thing to 
win the Princess and save the kingdom ?” 

The American reflected a moment. The 
Prince was ingeniously beating him with 
his own stick, so to say. The threat of 
war was probably a fact; but the secret 
embassy was devised as a means of getting 
rid of him without seeming to do so. On 
the other hand he could not (after his late 
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magniloquence) decline to do his future 
father-in-law so ostensibly facile a service. 
There was but one weak point in his 
Highness’s argument: he put his finger 
on that. 

“The letter which I am to take to your 
ally will make me known also to your 
enemy, if he searches me. He would treat 
me as a spy, and I should have no ground 
for complaint.” 

The Prince smiled an Oriental smile. 
‘You are prudent and far-seeing, Meryon 
Pasha,” said he. ‘But if I protect you 
from this peril, will you accept the 
venture ?” 

“Oh, well, I don’t care if I do,” replied 
the other, twisting his red moustachios. 
He already had a glimpse of an expedient 
for making the affair serve his own purpose. 

“It is well!” said his Highness. 
‘Return to me at sunset to-day, and | 
will give you the final directions. 

“All right!” returned Meryon briefly ; 
and the interview ended. 


III. 
An hour after sunset Meryon, mounted 
on a thoroughbred Arab, and followed by 
two camels bearing his luggage, passed 
out of the gate of the city, and set his 


course towards the West. A good many 
things had happened since we saw him 
last. 

Ebal, on hearing the result of the inter- 
view, had declared that it meant mischief, 
and begged to be taken along to share his 
master’s fate. Meryon had a half-formed 
scheme to profit by the confusion in the 
harem caused by the disgrace of Hatipha, 
to carry off the Princess; but the only way 
to effect it was to have her j join him that 
night beyond the boundary of the princi- 
pality, which was not more than twenty 
miles distant. By the connivance of 
Senuah and the help of Ebal, this might 
be accomplished, and the latter eagerly 
agreed to attempt it. There had not been 
much time to arrange the details of the 
plot, but a trysting place was fixed upon, 
a tall, isolated rock near the caravan road, 
in the enemy’s country. Here Meryon 
was to wait six hours; if Ebal and the 
Princess did not appear within that time, 
he was to presume that the plan had 
miscarried, and keep on alone. 

Meanwhile, it transpired that Hatipha 
had escaped ; when the Princess’s guards 
went to get him he had vanished. It was 
not surprising ; the war scare threw every- 
thing into hubbub. Had the American 
not been rendered so conspicuous by his 


mission he might easily have spirited away 
the Princess himself. Late in the after- 
noon a report that the Princess’s mother 
had been taken violently ill added to the 
confusion. When Meryon went to the 
Prince for his farewell interview, he was 
half minded to proclaim and put himself 
at the head of a revolution, depose his 
Highness, and assume his throne. The 
odds were in favour of such a move being 
successful. Meryon finally resolved against 
it, from reluctance to be left with a king- 
dom on his hands so far from New York, 
and with the home policy still so strong 
against annexations. He afterwards was 
sorry he had been so fastidious. 

He found the Prince entirely alone, 
divested for the moment even of his 
Nubians. He produced a writing done in 
minute characters on very thin tissue, 
setting forth that the bearer was the 
trusted: friend of the undersigned, and 
going on to describe the situation and 
demand help. When Meryon had finished 
reading this his Highness drew from the 
folds of his robe a small gold box richly 
ornamented, and opened it. There lay a 
huge ruby, about two inches in length, 
and shaped like a much elongated egg. 
Meryon could not suppress an exclama- 
tion of surprise; such a stone was never 
before seen; it could not be bought for a 
roomful of rupees. 

The Prince twisted it between his 
fingers, and it came apart; it had been 
cut in two and hollowed out, and the parts 
made to screw together. The letter was 
now rolled up and inserted in this precious 
box, so that there was a vast fortune and a 
message of life and death all done up in 
a parcel the size of a man’s little finger. 
The Prince handed it to Meryon. 

“Do you expect me to take the respon- 
sibility of lugging a bomb-shell like that 
about the country ?” demanded the other, 
recoiling. 

“Death is powerless against him who 
carries it,” replied the other. “It is a 
talisman, the greatest treasure of my 
dynasty. ‘Till now no unbeliever has ever 
seen it—judge then of the confidence I 
repose in you! When you arrive here 
with the army of my ally and give me back 
the Hollow Ruby, I will in return give you 
my other greatest treasure, my daughter, 
the Princess Terah, to be the bride of your 
heart, and the queen of your harem.” 

“‘ This old pouter-pigeon,” said Meryon 
to himself, ‘“‘ has been smart enough to see 
that by putting me upon honour he can 
get the best of me. He has me on toast. 
I must countermand the orders for the 
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These 
are too much for us, after all. 
Kismet! Hand it over then,” he added 
aloud, as if the precious object were a 
chocolate caramel. 

“How will you carry it?” asked his 
Highness. 

“‘In my waistcoat pocket, of course,” 
replied the American nonchalantly, stuffing 
it into that receptacle. 

‘Perhaps it is as well so,” said his High- 
ness thoughtfully. ‘‘If danger threatens 
you can readily swallow it,” he added. 
“* Remember, Meryon Pasha, it is worth 
the ransom of a kingdom.” 

“What? . This thing?” exclaimed 
Meryon, slapping his pocket with a con- 
temptuous smile. ‘Bless you, the boys 
where I come from use things like these 
for sinkers when they go fishing. Good- 
bye.” 

‘On returning to his apartments, he sent 
for Ebal to tell him of his changed 
purpose. The boy was not to be found. 
The hour for starting came, and still no 
Ebal, After waiting till the last possible 
moment he was forced to set out with this 
important detail left at loose ends. He 
was ill at ease and rather cross. He cared 
more for Ebal than for anyone in the 
country except Terah, and feared lest some 
mishap had overtaken him. 

The party consisted of two drivers with 
their camels, one of whom was guide, 
loaded with Meryon’s luggage, and he 
himself on his horse, a thorough-bred 
Arab. The twenty miles to the border was 
traversed without incident. As they crossed 
the line the moon rose in its third quarter, 
throwing her long black shadows before 
on the sandy plain. Its light also dimly 
revealed the apex of the great rock 
appointed as the trysting-place, and where 
it was still Meryon’s intention to camp for 
the night, 

Meanwhile he anticipated being stopped 
by the officers of customs for his passport, 
which was in readiness; but none appeared, 
and they kept on. An hour’s further travel 
brought them to the great rock. The 
picturesqueness of the scene pleased 
Meryon’s artist eye. 

The rock was of a rough conical shape, 
about a hundred feet high. It stood in 
the midst of a barren plain; but around 
it, their roots nourished by the waters of a 
spring which bubbled from the ground and 
filled a wide stone basin, was a grove of 
tall palms and great hemispherical mangos. 
All was silent and deserted in the moon- 
light. In the base of the rock was a 
narrow opening, leading to a small cave 


elopement, and play straight ball. 
Orientals 


or cell, formerly, according to tradition, 
occupied by a saint and hermit of super- 
natural powers. Meryon looked into it, 
and saw a space about eight feet in 
diameter hewn out of the solid rock. By 
heaping a few loose boulders at the 
entrance it might be made a dungeon 
more secure than a chamber in a New 
York safe-deposit company’s vault. 

The animals were watered and fed. 
The camels squatted in their usual absurd 
fashion, with their legs under them and 
their noses on a parallel with the horizon, 
The drivers curled up beside them and 
promptly went to sleep. Meryon did not 
feel sleepy. He wandered about, thinking 
over what had happened, and speculating 
as to what might be to come. 

It was like a mixture of the ‘Arabian 
Nights” and a comic opera at the Casino, 
this predicament into which his artistic 
and susceptible temperament and devil- 
may-care habit had brought him. No 
doubt his mother-wit and audacity had 
that day saved his neck, but only to put it 
into yet graver jeopardy. Again, suppos- 
ing all to turn out well, what sort of a 
figure would his Oriental bride cut in the 
drawing-rooms of the Four Hundred, and 
at Newport, Lenox, and at Bar Harbour? 

‘She Il cut a swathe, that’s what she ’ll 
do!” said he to himself, with a chuckle. 
But the chuckle died tn, How about 
his being hanged for a spy : 

Would Ebal succeed in bringing her 
to-night? The lover hoped ardently that 
he would ; then the man of the world took 
a hand and hoped he would not, The 
adventure was as near being desperate as 
it could be already ; with her to take care 
of it would lap over about ninety per cent, 
on the wrong,side. No; the Princess was 
safest in her own harem for the present, 

The moon mounted to the apex of the 
dome of heaven. 

In another hour or two dawn would 
begin. It became chilly. The stillness 
was broken only by the low gurgling of 
the spring, a sigh from the camels, or the 
sound of the horse cropping the herbage. 
The artist thought he would turn in for an 
hour’s nap. Hark! 

A noise like a faint pulsation afar off. 
It grew stronger, but he could not yet fix 
its direction. It came nearer. It was 
approaching from the city. A horse—a 
single horse. Ebal alone—he had not 
brought Terah. ‘“‘ Confound him!” mut- 
tered the lover. ‘A good thing, too!” 
muttered the sane person. 

The horseman, whoever he was, now 
came up rapidly, yet, in that strange 
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light, it was difficult to distinguish him. 
At times he utterly vanished, like a 
phantom ; then he reappeared shadowlike, 
but each time nearer. All at once, as it 
were, up he rode in flesh and blood. Yes, 
it was Ebal. 

“Well, my boy, so you didn’t get 
her?” said Meryon, stepping up. Ebal 
was evidently very much exhausted, he 
reeled in the saddle, and would have 
tumbled off if Meryon had not caught 
him. “Why, you poor little kid ! ” muttered 
he compassionately. 

Then he gave a sudden start and stared 
at the youth’s face. Ebal’s soot-black 
hair, his eyes and features; but this 
supple young body which his arms held 
was the body not of a boy but of a 
girl! He almost dropped her in astonish- 
ment. 

“Terah! What, Terah ? 
great horn spoon! 
little sweetness ! ” 
“ Tuckered out, eh ? 
might! And _ all 
became of Ebal ?” 

The Princess was nearly at the end of 
her tether. Being an Oriental, she did 
not faint—that art is little understood in 
the East—pbut she rested in her lover's 
arms like a little sack of soft peaches, and 
did not in the least resent his demonstra- 
tions of affection. 

“Light of my soul,” she murmured, 
‘“‘am I safe? Oh, I am so thirsty and 
hungry! Oh, such a ride! That hard 
saddle, I can hardly move my legs. Are 
we alone? It’s so strange being without 
a veil. These men’s clothes, how I must 
look!” 

Meryon set her down on a pile of rugs 
beside the spring. He got a bottle of 
wine and some food, and made her as 
comfortable as he could. ‘You look like 
an angel,” said he, “though not like a 
male one, in spite of that rig. You’re 
feminine, my dear, inside and out. Luckily, 
that Arab streak in you, wherever you got 
it—Ebal has it too—keeps you from being 
so plump as most of them; and that 
burnous doesn’t tell much. Still, the sex 
is written all over you, and whoever takes 
you for a boy is anass. But what about 
Ebal? What’s the matter that he didn’t 
escort you ?” 

The Princess, whom the wine was 
beginning to restore, laughed faintly, as a 
school-girl over some bit of roguery. 

“We exchanged dresses and places, 
lord of my heart,” said she. ‘Ah, I often 
wished before I got here that I was safe 
back among the soft cushions again. But 


Well, by the 
Why, you cunning 
Here he kissed her. 
I should think she 
sole alone! What 


now I am glad, and when I have smoked 
some cigarettes and had a good long sleep 
I shall be all right.” 

“This is going to be the devil,” thought 
Meryon, referring to the situation. ‘Here 
she is dressed like my footboy and acting 
like the Princess. We ought to be off in 
an hour, and she’s booked herself for a 
nine-hours’ nap. Hannibal getting his 
army over the Alps was nothing to my 
getting this girl over fifty miles of flat 
plain. I must try fixing her up a bed on 
camel-back, and letting the beast rock 
her to sleep. And Ebal——By the way, 
Terah,” he said aloud, “‘ how is it about 
Ebal? Do you mean that he has taken 
your place as Princess in the harem? But 
he’ll be found out, won’t he? and what 
will they do with him then ?” 

“‘ Where are the cigarettes ?” demanded 
the Princess. ‘“Ebal? Oh, the Prince 
will impale him, I suppose. Or, perhaps, 
since he’s so young, he will only bastinado 
him and cut off his head. I don’t know, 
but Ebal won’t mind; it was he that 
proposed the exchange ; and he’s only a 
slave, you know. Where am I to sleep?” 

““We won’t sleep at present,” returned 
the American, with sudden _ sternness. 
“Listen to me! Do you mean to say 
seriously that Ebal will be killed for 
getting you off?” 

She stared at him with eyes of lazy 
wonder and laughed. 

“Light of my soul, if he had deceived 
you like that, would not you kill him ? 
Bismillah! My father is a man.” 

Meryon jumped to his feet. 

**T’ll show you and your father the kind 
of man I am!” said he. ‘That boy is 
not going to be killed. We are going 
back to prevent it. Ebal impaled? I 
guess not! This elopement is indefinitely 
postponed. Why, what a cold-blooded 
little thing you are! The embassy may 
go to the devil! Hey, you fellows! wake 
up, and pack up, do you hear? We’re 
going home—— _ Hallo! what’s ll 
this!” 

They were surrounded by a score of 
horsemen, among the foremost of whom 
Meryon recognised the fat figure and 
malignant grimace of his enemy Hatipha, 
with a huge pistol in his hand. 


IV 
The battle (considering the romantic 
environment) did not amount to much. 
Meryon began it with two impulses, both 
foolish. The first was to put~ himself 
between Terah and danger, which, since 
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they were both already surrounded by the 
enemy, was impossible except he formed 
himself into a hollow square, which is 
well known to be impracticable. His next 
idea was to swallow the Hollow Ruby, 
which would have resulted, had he accom- 
plished it, in his being cut asunder like a 
bean-pod for the sake of what was inside. 
He put his hand to his pocket and felt the 
ruby there, but it had slipped through a 
hole and lodged in the lining. While he 
was frantically fishing for it, he heard 
Terah cry out; the memory of his dream 
flashed over him, but where were the black 
mountains and the embroidered eagle ? 
He felt a burning, numbing sensation in 
his right shoulder, and would have fallen 
over backwards, but that he was sent the 
other way by a bang on the back of the 
head, after which he knew nothing. 

Death is said to be a painless operation. 
When Meryon came to himself he was 
assured of continued existence by the 
excruciating discomfort which he suffered. 
He was in a small dark place—the cave in 
the big rock, as he rightly surmised—with 
a gag in his mouth, a bullet-wound in his 
shoulder, a gash in the back of his head, 
and a splitting headache. A raging thirst 
beset him, hiding from him the fact that 
he was also fainting with hunger. The 
first thing he did was to feel in his pocket. 
The ruby (as he expected) was gone. 

In his gropings, however, his hand came 
in contact with his canteen, which he had 
filled at the spring just before Terah’s 
arrival. After a fierce struggle, he suc- 
ceeded in getting his gag off, and took a 
drink—the best drink he ever had, before 
or after. Why had he been gagged at all ? 
Why shut up in the rock? There were 
several perplexing features about this 
affair. Meanwhile, he was not going to 
submit without a struggle to being buried 
alive. He got to his feet and dragged 
himself to the doorway of the cave, 
revealed by gleams of light coming 
through chinks, and found it stopped by 
a mass of rock. With all his remaining 
might he gave this rock a kick; to his 
astonishment it fell outward, being only a 
slab resting against the aperture. 
staggered over it out into dazzling day- 
light, and into the arms of a man in 
European dress, who exclaimed, in some 
surprise, ‘“‘ Hullo, Fred Meryon! I might 
have known it would be you,” in the voice of 
his old friend Horace Chase, the surgeon. 
Meryon said, ‘Great Scott, Horace!” 
and fainted, not being an Oriental. 

The meeting had come about thus: 
The English had a “ post” in the capital 


He. 








of the Prince’s ally, and hearing that a 
row was brewing between the two other 
principalities, sent a detachment out to 
stop it. Chase went with it to cut off arms 
and legs in case anyone was injured. After 
transactions which do not concern us, they 
get on the trail of a marauding party, and 
captured them with their booty, among 
which was a young person dressed like a 
boy, but a girl underneath. She said she 
was a Princess, and told a queer tale, in 
consequence of which they kept on until 
they came to a tall conical rock, and were 
about to investigate it when it opened and 
out popped Meryon as we have seen. 
Among the prisoners was a fat old person 
whom the Princess denounced as her 
father’s chief eunuch, a fugitive from 
justice, and the shooter of her lover. 
This creature, upon interrogation, denied 
not only what was charged against him, 
but, most shrilly of all, something which 
was not—namely, that he had taken the 
Hollow Ruby. Further inquiry developed 
that he had got together this band of 
cut-throats ostensibly to waylay Meryon 
and capture the Princess, who was to be 
held for ransom; but he himself had secret 
knowledge of the Ruby, and designed to 
get that for himself. Accordingly he had 
shot Meryon, gagged him lest he would 
recover and swallow the stone, and 
deposited the body in the rock, meaning 
to sneak unobserved and hunt for the jewel 
at his leisure. Fate had then stepped in 
and laid him by the heels as narrated. 
What was the Hollow Ruby? The 
Englishman wanted to know. Terah told 
them; though it was news to her that 
Meryon had had it in his keeping. Where, 
then, was the Hollow Ruby now ? Hatipha 
was not only searched outwardly, but fed 
for a day or two on a diet of castor-oil 
and soap-suds, to no purpose. Meryon’s 
clothes, he being still unconscious in the 
delirium of fever, were examined; and 
they even sent back and searched the cell 
in the rock; the ruby was not to be 
found. At this juncture Meryon came to 
himself, learned from his friend Chase 
what had been going on, and spake. It 
should be premised that the English had 
brought their prisoners to a city of the 
hostile country; ard that Terah had 
become an object of gezeral admiration. 
‘That old swine Hatipha has it, depend 
on it,” said Meryor.. “We can cut him 
open—there’s nothing else left to do to 
him,” said the always low-voiced and 
undemonstrative Chase in a dreamy, pro~- 
fessional tone. ‘But I fancy you swal- 
lowed it yourself.” 
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“ With that gag in my jaws! But I see 
your game. You want to incise my 
epigastrium and get the glory of an 
operation. All right! Only, mind you, 
if ever I get well again, Ill give you such 
a licking as y 

“Don’t excite yourself. 1 won’t risk it, 
then, for my operations always succeed. 
This wound of yours is enough for the 
present.” 

“Why not try the experiment of remov- 
ing the bullet?” growled Meryon testily. 

“Dear boy, it just went in one door 
and out at the other. Here’s the aper- 
ture of exit at the back.” 

“TI can feel it all the same. Why 
doesn’t my Princess come and nurse me ?” 

“Your Princess?” Chase repressed a 
smile. ‘* She’s busy.” 

‘* What the devil do you mean ?” 

‘‘Look here, my boy,” said Chase 
gently, “ don’t agitate yourself; but what 
is she anyway? You were always a fool 
about girls; it’s your temperament, you 
know. But you can hardly be quite such 
an imbecile as to mean anything serious 
with her?” 

“Dr. Chase, I consider your remarks 
damned insulting! I want no more of 
them! I shall marry the Princess and 
take her to New York, and whoever 


doesn’t pay her proper respect as my 


wife will regret it. Do you understand ?” 

The surgeon was imperturbable. ‘You 
should have had her boxed up in the 
harem and expressed through to your New 
York residence, and married her as she 
stepped out; and afterwards keep her in 
the meat-safe, or some equally cool and 
secure retreat. For, to be frank with you, 
she has been carrying on here in a manner 
that may be natural to an Oriental Princess, 
with a taste for variety long repressed and 
finally indulged, but which, were she my 
fiancée, would make a murderer and suicide 
of me in five minutes. Why, you great 
red-headed calf, if she’d been able she 
would have been married by this time to 
the entire detachment, from the drummer- 
boy to the captain. You can punch my 
head, you know, but I’m giving you cold 
facts. Of course, I don’t blame her; who 
would? It’s the way she’s made, and 
would be just right in a Nautch girl; 
but as Mrs. Fred. Meryon, of Murray Hill 
and Beacon Street, eh? Come, man, 
swallow your medicine!” 
_ “Are you giving me this straight ?” 
inquired Meryon after a short and preg- 
nant silence. 

“Straight and cold, and a good bit 
diluted, too.” 
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There was another silence, long and 
meditative. ‘ Poor little thing!” at last 
muttered the artist. “It’s my fault. To 
marry her would make it worse. We don’t 
understand these Eastern women, their 
warm blood or their cold blood either. 
But now she has found out what freedom 
is, it would be cruel to take her back to be 
shut up again. Still, what else ye 

““We’ll take her back and. see if some- 
thing nice can’t be done for her,” said 
Chase; ‘ meanwhile Ill see she gets into 
no mischief here, and do you keep quiet 
and get that shoulder healed.” 

A week later they set out and proceeded 
by easy stages, carrying Meryon on a 
palanquin. Terah and Hatipha were of 
the party, much against the will of both. 
But, whereas Hatipha’s only objection was 
that he would be flayed and impaled at 
the end of the trip, the poor little Princess 
had to tear out of her heart some thirty or 
forty vigorous young flirtations. It may 
be stated here that during the first night’s 
encampment this young lady disappeared, 
and with her a handsome young camel- 
driver and a camel ; and there is reason to 
tink that she has been living happily ever 
since. 

Upon arriving at the Prince’s palace, 
they found changes. 

It appeared, in the first place, that the 
Princess, the mother of Terah, having 
been taken very ill of a dropsy, and at the 
point of death, summoned the Prince to a 
private interview, at which she informed 
him that Terah was not his daughter. but 
that as compensation Ebal, who had been 
brought up as a slave, was, in truth, his 
lawful son and heir. Their remarkable 
likeness to each other was due to their 
both favouring their mother. The lady 
further explained that her infidelity and 
deception had been carried out in retali- 
ation for disappointment the Prince had 
given her, some fifteen years before, in the 
matter of a box of sweetmeats. She died, 
with a smile of satisfaction, just as the 
executioner, whom the Prince had lost not 
an instant in sending for, arrived with his 
bowstring, too late. 

But his Highness was indignant, and 
someone must be impaled. He sent for 
Terah. It was then discovered for the 
first time that she had eloped with Meryon, 
and left the slave-boy Ebal, now the true 
Prince, in her place. The latter was 
brought to his father, expecting instant 
death ; but as his Highness needed an heir 
and had no other, he was forced to spare 
him. He sent, however, for the father of 
Terah, whoever he might be. 
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The messenger learned that he used to 
be a gardener in the service of the harem, 
and that he had died a natural and easy 
death only a week before. 

Here truly was a maddening state of 
things four impalements missed one after 
another, and Hatipha and Meryon also out 


of reach. Someone must be slaughtered, 
and at once; but who? Noone who had 
offended the Prince could be got at, and 
nobody who could be got at would offend 
him. His Highness’s wrath, which had 
been warming up for eight-and-forty hours, 
now attained the temperature of super- 
heated steam, and the boiler exploded. In 
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other words, this great and worthy poten. 
tate expired of an apoplexy in the midst 
of his trembling courtiers, who instantly, 
with hosannas of joy, prostrated them- 
selves at the feet of the astonished Ebal, 
and proclaimed him their ruler. 

By the time Meryon, Chase, and the 


others arrived, the young monarch was 
well settled on his throne, and was showing 
himself a wise, skilful, and merciful ad- 
ministrator. He welcomed the artist with 
heartfelt joy, and they told all their adven- 
tures to each other. Meryon was given a 
suite of rooms next to the Prince’s own, 
and they were always together, with Chase 
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in the chair as moderator. The Prince 
expressed regret at the miscarriage of the 
Terah affair; he had no better substitute 
to offer than Senuah, who was his half- 
sister by another mother, and Terah’s 
father—a rather obscure and roundabout 
relationship. 

‘She ’s a nice girl,” said Meryon, “‘ and 
her birth would be no obstacle ; but I’m 
not marrying just now.” 

‘*‘We haven’t got any air-tight harems in 
the States yet,” commented Chase, “ but 
we may come to it later.” 

**T still shall hope to visit you some time 
in New York,” said his Highness, “‘ and 
see the White House and the ward 
politicians and the other things; mean- 
time, the misfortune that keeps you on this 
divan is my gain, for it compels you to stay 
with me.” 

‘““You must thank Chase,” replied 
Meryon, with a moody grin; “he won't 
treat it as I advise.” 

“The man imagines that the bullet is 
still in the wound,” Chase explained. 
** His real trouble is the block of wood in 
his head, which will only come away with 

.the head itself.” 

‘*I wish I were as sure of the where- 
abouts of the Hollow Ruby as of that 
bullet,” Meryon observed; and, having 
said this, he shut his eyes as if intending 
a nap. 

In fact, he remained motionless and 
seemingly asleep for about twenty minutes, 
during which the Prince and surgeon con- 
versed in low tones and smoked their 
nargilehs. 

Then Meryon opened his eyes, and 
fixed them upon Chase with a strange 
expression. 

“Horace,” said he, in a husky voice, 
‘something queer has*happened. I’ve 
been back in that cell in the big rock, 
and saw myself there as I was when those 
fellows threw me in. I sawall I did while 
1 was in there, and I know what became 
of the ruby.” 

“Oh! that’s it, is it?” returned Chase, 
slipping his fingers on his friend’s pulse 
and winking to the Prince to humour the 
sick man’s fancy. ‘‘ We were just wonder- 
ing what had become of you.” 

‘You think I’m cracked, but the story 
will prove I’m not,” continued the other, 
speaking with emphasis but not wildly. 
‘“T lay stunned for a while ; when I came 
to I was delirious, and that’s the reason I 
wasn’t able till now to remember what 
happened. But the ruby was on my mind, 
and the first thing I did was to hunt in my 
pocket for it, and there it was all safe. I 
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tried to get it in my mouth, but for some 
reason I couldn’t understand—it was the 
gag, of course—it wouldn’t go in.” 

‘““Well?” said the surgeon, regarding 
him with mingled perplexity and interest. 

“Then I thought I was standing in 
front of a safe in a vault,” Meryon went 
on, ‘‘and I was being hunted bythieves, who 
wanted to get the ruby from me. The 
safe wouldn’t open! I felt all over in the 
dark to find an opening. At last I found 
one—a small hole in the upper part; but 
when I touched it, something sharp came 
and gave me a jab, so that I yelled with 
pain. But the thieves were close up by 
that time, and my only chance was to get 
the ruby through that hole, if I died for 
it. So just as they appeared, I made a 
desperate effort and crammed it in, and 
got a jab that sent me off unconscious 
again. The next thing I knew—how- 
ever, that’s no mattcr; theruby’s in that 
hole.” 

“What does the boy mean?” said 
Chase, impressed by the force and vivid- 
ness with which the tale was told. 

“I understand him,” interposed the 
Prince gravely. ‘‘The stone is in his 
shoulder. Allah is great!” 

“I wish some of your brains would get 
into Horace’s_ skull,” sighed Meryon, 
relapsing on his cushion. ‘If he’d 
followed my directions in the first place, 
the thing would have been cleared up and 
I should have been a well man by this 
time. I knew there was something there, 
and naturally supposed that it was a 
bullet. But there’s no arguing with a 
man who can’t see further than his nose. 
Get your instruments, now,” he added 
testily, “‘and have the job over. If it 
hadn’t been for my vision, I should have 
gone to my grave with that confounded 
talisman in my body, and a cloud on 
my reputation. Let this be a lesson 
to you.” 

It is not necessary for us to assist at a 
surgical operation. In ten minutes it was 
over. The Hollow Ruby, cleansed from its 
gory stains, was lying on a white satin 
cushion, upon which it shed its glorious 
tight; Meryon was reclining on the divan 
with an expression of pardonable self- 
satisfaction on his pallid features ; Chase 
was looking subdued and thoughtful, and 
the Prince said— 

‘* Meryon, my friend, the jewel is yours! 
My only sorrow at its loss was that I was 
thus prevented from giving it to you. No 
less precious a keepsake would be worthy 
of our friendship. If it bring you no good 
fortune, may it remind you at least of the 
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youth who loved you, to whom in his 
obscurity you were as a light of day and 
the warmth of the sun at noon.” 

This was very handsome , too much so, 
indeed, and Meryon would have declined 
the gift on the spot, but from unwilling- 
ness to hurt the Princes feelings. Per- 
haps, however, it was not quite so valuable 
as the Prince supposed. I saw it last year 
in Meryon’s studio, and I must say that it 
seemed to me—but after all I am not an 
expert in these things. 

Hatipha, in another attempt to escape, 
fell head foremost into a waterbutt, and 
was wedged in so tightly that he drowned 
before they could get him out. As for 
Senuah, ah!, yes; there is something to 
tell about her. 

She made herself very useful and agree- 
able during Meryon’s convalescence—a 
period of a month or more. But for her 
skilful and tender nursing he might have 
been bedridden twice as long. He and 


Chase had agrzed to go home to New 
York together as soon as he got well. 


But one morning the surgeon came into 
his room, and after examining him and 
pronouncing him fit to travel, added, “ By 
the way, you’ll have to excuse me.” 

“What for ?” 

*‘About going home, I mean; I shall 
have to stay here for the present. The 
fact is, 1 have another patient—at least, 
you ‘ll have to congratulate me, old man.” 

** What ails you, Horace ?” 

‘‘Senuah is a capital nurse, and a most 
charming and lovely girl. A way in front 
of Terah in all respects.” 

“Horace, you don’t mean to 

‘““We’re to be married to-morrow. And 
whoever doesn’t pay respect to my wife 
will regret it, do you understand ?” 

“If you don’t re gret it, my dear boy, 
you may be sure I sha’n’t,” replied Meryon, 
with a broad smile; and . to last accounts, 
I am happy to add, there seems to have 
been no cause for dissatisfaction. Yet we 
should not forget, in considering the 
incident, that it is an exception and not a 
precedent that confronts us. 


” 
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HEY hung all bronzed and shining 

on the side of Margath Mountain— 

the tall and perfect pipes of the organ, 
which was played by some son of God 
when the world was young, At least, 
Hepnon the cripple said it was so when 
he was but a child, and when he got older 
he said that even now a golden music 
came from the pipes at sunrise and sunset. 
And no one laughed at Hepnon, for you 
could not look into the dark warm eyes, 
dilating with his fancies, nor see the trans- 
parent temper of his face, the look of the 
dreamer over all, without believing him, 
and reproving your own judgment. You 
felt that he had travelled ways you could 
never travel, that he had had dreams 
beyond you, that his fanciful spirit had had 


adventures you would give years of your 
dull life to know. 

And yet he was not made only as women 
are made—fragile and trembling in his 


nerves. For he was strong of arm, and 
there was no place in the hills to be climbed 
by venturesome man which he could not 
climb with crutch and shrivelled leg. And 
he was a gallant horseman, riding with 
his knees and one foot in stirrup, his 
crutch slung behind him. It may be that 
was why rough men listened to his fancies 
about the Golden Pipes. They themselves 
would go out at sunrise and look across to 
where the pipes hung, taking the rosy 
glory of the morning, and steal away 
alone at sunset, and in some lonely spot 
lean out towards the flaming instrument 
to hear if any musicrose from them. The 
legend that one of the Mighty Men of 
the Kimash Hills came here to play, with 
invisible hands, the music of the first years 
of the world, became a truth, though a 
truth that none could prove. And b 
and by no man ever travelled the valley 
without taking off his hat as he passed the 
Golden Pipes—so had a cripple with his 
whimsies worked upon the land. 

Then, too, perhaps his music had to do 
with it. As a child he had only a poor 
concertina, but by it he drew the traveller 
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and the mountaineer and the worker in 
the valley to him like a magnet. Some 
touch of the mysterious, some sweet, 
fantastical melody in all he _ played, 
charmed them, even when he gave them 
old familiar airs. From the concertina he 
passed to the violin, and his skill and 
mastery over his followers grew, and then 
there came a notable day, when up over 
a thousand miles of country a melodeon 
was brought him. Then a wanderer, a 
minstrel outcast from a far country, taking 
refuge in those hills, taught him, and 
there was one long year of loving labour 
together, and between the two merry 
whisperings and secret drawings, and 
worship of the Golden Pipes; and then 
the minstrel died and left Hepnon alone. 

And now they said that Hepnon tried 
to coax out of the old melodeon the music 
of the Golden Pipes. But a look of sorrow 
grew upon his face, and stayed for many 
months. Then there came a change, and 
he went into the woods, and began work- 
ing there in the perfect summer weather, 
and the tale went abroad that he was 
building an organ, so he might play for 
all who came the music he heard on the 
Golden Pipes—for they had ravished his 
ear since childhood, and now he must 
know the wonderful melodies all by heart, 
they said. With consummate patience he 
dried the wood and fashioned it into long 
tuneful tubes, beating out soft metal got 
from the forge in the valley to case the 
lips of them, he himself tanning the leather 
for the bellows, stretching it, and exposing 
all his work to the sun of early morning, 
which gave every fibre and valve a rich 
sweetness, like a sound fruit of autumn. 
People also said that he set all the pieces 
out at sunrise and sunset, that the tone of 
the Golden Pipes might pass into them, 
so that when the organ was built, each 
part should be saturated with such melody 
as it had drawn in, according to its temper 
and its fibre. 

And so the building of the organ went 
on, and a year passed, and then another, 
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YOU FELT THAT HE HAD TRAVELLED WAYS YOU COULD NEVER TRAVEL, THAT HE HAD 
HAD DREAMS BEYOND YOU, 
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and it was summer again, and soon Hepnon 
began to build also, while yet it was sweet 
weather, a home for his organ—a tall nest 
of cedar added to his father’s house. And 
in it every piece of wood, and every board 
had been made ready by his own hands, 
and set in the sun and dried slowly toa 
healthy soundness ; and he used no nails 
of metal, but wooden pins of the ironwood 
or hickory tree, and it was all polished, 
and there was no paint or varnish any- 
where, and when you spoke in this nest 
your voice sounded sweet and strong. 
And then the time came when, piece by 
piece, the organ was set up in its home, 
and as the days and weeks went by, and 
autumn drew to winter, and the music of 
the Golden Pipes stole down the flumes of 
snow to their ardent lover, and spring 
came with its sap, and small purple blos- 
soms, and yellow apples of mandrake, and 
summer stole on luxurious, and dry, the 
face of Hepnon became thinner and 
thinner, a strange deep light shone in his 
eyes, and all his person seemed to exhale 
a kind of glow. He ceased to ride, to 
climb, to lift weights with his strong arms 
as he had—poor cripple—been once so 
proud todo. A delicacy came upon him, 
and more and more he withdrew himself 
to his organ, and to those lofty and lonely 
places where he could see—and hear—the 
Golden Pipes boom softly over the valley. 
At last it was all done, even to the fine- 
carved stool of cedar where he should sit 
when he played his organ. Never yet had 
he done more than sound each note as he 
made it, trying it, softening it by tender 
devices with the wood; but now the hour 
was come when he should gather down 
the soul of the Golden Pipes to his fingers, 
and give to the ears of the world the song 
of the morning stars, the music of Jubal 
and his comrades, the affluent melody to 
which the sons of men in the first days 
paced the world in time with the thoughts 
of God. For days he lived alone in the 
cedar house—and who may know what he 
was doing: dreaming, listening, or praying ? 
Then the word went through the valley 
and the hills, that one evening. he would 
play for all who came—and that day was 
the Feast of All Souls. And so they came, 
both old and young, and they did not enter 
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the house, but waited outside, upon the 
mossy rocks, or sat among the trees, and 
watched the heavy sun roll down and the 
Golden Pipes flame in the light of evening. 
Far beneath in the valley the water ran 
lightly on, but there came no sound from 
it—none from anywhere; only a general 
pervasive murmur quieting the heart. 

At last they heard a note come from the 
organ, a soft low sound that seemed to 
rise out of the good earth and mingle with 
the vibrant air left by the song of birds, 
the whisper of trees, and flowing water. 
Then came another, and another note, 
then chords, and chords upon these, and 
by and by rolling tides of melody, until, 
as it seemed to the listeners, the air ached 
with the incomparable song ; and men and 
women wept, and children hid their heads 
in the laps of their mothers, and young 
men and maidens dreamed dreams never 
to be forgotten. For one short hour the 
music went on, then twilight fell. 

Presently the sounds grew fainter, and 
exquisitely painful, and now a low sob 
seemed to pass through all the heart of 
the organ, and then silence fell, and in the 
sacred pause Hepnon came out among 
them all, pale and desolate. He looked 
at them a minute most sadly, and then 
lifting up his arms towards the Golden 
Pipes, now hidden in the dusk, he cried 
low and brokenly— 

‘““O my God, give me back my dream!” 

And then his crutch seemed to give way 
beneath him, and he sank upon the ground, 
faint and gasping. 

They raised him up, and women and 
men whispered in his ear. 

“Ah, the beautiful, beautiful 
Hepnon!” 

But he only said— 

“O my God, O my God, give me back 
my dream!” 

But when he had said it thrice, he 
turned his face to where his organ was in 
the cedar house, and then his eyes closed, 
and he fell asleep. And they could not 
wake him. But at sunrise the next 
morning a shiver passed through him, 
and then a cold quiet stole over him, and 
Hepnon and the music of the Golden 
Pipes departed from the Voshti Hills, and 
came again no more. 
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SILENCE FELL, AND IN THE SACRED PAUSE HEPNON CAME OUT AMONG THEM ALL, 
PALE AND DESOLATE. 





FROM THE MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER OF FRANCE. 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


THE GOVERNOR OF GUERET. 


ITHOUT attaching to dreams 
greater importance than a prudent 
man will always be willing to assign to 
the unknown and unintelligible, I have 
been in the habit of reflecting on them, 
and have observed with some curiosity 
that in these later years of my life, during 
which France has enjoyed peace and 
comparative prosperity, my dreams have 
most often reproduced the stormy rides 
and bivouacs of my youth, with all the 
rough and bloody accompaniments which 
our day knows only by repute. Consider- 
ing these visions and comparing my 
sleeping apathy with my daylight reflec- 
tions, 1 have been led to wonder at the 
power of habit, which alone makes it 
possible for a man who has seen a dozen 
stricken fields and viewed, scarcely with 
emotion, the slaughter of a hundred 
prisoners to turn pale at the sight of a 
coach accident and walk a mile rather 
than see a rogue hang. 

I am impelled to this train of thought 
by an adventure that befell me in the 
summer of this year, 1605 ; and which, as 
it seemed to me in the happening, to be 
rather an evil dream of old times than a 
waking episode of these, may afford the 
reader some diversion, besides relieving 
the necessary tedium of the thousand 
particulars of finance that render the five 
farms a study of the utmost intricacy. 

My appointment to represent the King 
at the Assembly of Chatelherault had 
carried me in the month of July into 
Poitou. Being there, and desirous of 
learning for myself whether the arrest of 
Auvergne had pacified his country to the 
extent described by the King’s agents, I 
determined to take advantage of a vacation 
of the Assembly and venture as far in that 
direction as Guéret; though Henry, fear- 
ing lest the malcontents should make an 
attempt on my person in revenge for the 
death of Biron, had strictly charged me 
not to approach within twenty leagues of 
the Limousin. 

I had with me for escort at Chatelherault 


a hundred horse ; but these seeming to be 
either too many or too few for the purpose, 
I took with me only ten picked men, with 
Colet, their captain ; five servants heavily 
armed; and, of my gentlemen, Boisrueil 
and La Font. Parabére, to whom I opened 
my mind, consented to be my companion. 
I gave out that I was going to spend three 
days at Preuilly, to examine an estate 
there which I thought of buying, that 
I might have a residence in my govern- 
ment; and, having amused the curious 
with this statement, I got away at day- 
break, and by an hour before noon was 
at Touron, where I stayed for dinner. 
That night we lay at a village, and the next 
day dined at St. Marcel. The second after- 
noon we reached Crozant. 

Here I began to observe those signs of 
neglect and disorder which, at the close 
of the war, had been common in all parts 
of France, but in the more favoured 
districts had been erased by a decade 
of peace. Briars and thorns choked 
the roads, which ran through morasses, 
between fields which the husbandman 
had resigned to tares and undergrowth. 
Ruined hamlets were common, and 
everywhere wolves and. foxes and all 
kinds of game abounded. But that which 
roused my ire to the hottest was the state 
of the bridges, which in this country, where 
the fords are in winter impassable, had 
been allowed to fall into utter decay. On 
all sides I found the peasants oppressed, 
disheartened, and primed with tales of the 
King’s severity, which those who had just 
cause to dread him had instilled into them. 
Bands of robbers committed daily excesses, 
and, in a word, no one thing was wanting 
to give the lie to the rose-coloured reports 
with which Bareilles, the Governor of 
Guéret, had amused the Council. 

I confess that at sight and thought of 
these things—of this country so devoured, 
the King’s authority so contemned, all evils 
laid at his door, all his profits diverted— 
my anger burned within me, and I said 
more to Parabére than was perhaps 
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prudent, telling him, in particular, what 
I designed against Bareilles, of whose 
double-dealing I needed no further proof ; 
by what means I proposed to lull his sus- 
picions for the moment, since we must lie 
at Guéret, and how I would afterwards, on 
the first occasion, have him seized and 
punished. 

I forgot, while I avowed these things, 
that one weakness of Parabére’s character 
which rendered him unable to believe evil 
of anyone. Even of Bareilles, though the 


two were the merest acquaintances, he 


BEFORE I COULD FRAME A QUESTION, HE 
could only think indulgently, because, 
forsooth, he too was a Protestant. He 
began to defend him, therefore, and, 
seeing how the ground lay, after a time I 
let the matter drop. 

Still, I did not think that he had been 
serious in his plea, and that which hap- 
pened on the following morning took me 
completely by surprise. We had left 
Crozant an hour, and I was considering 
whether, the road being bad, we should 
even now reach Guéret before night, when 
Parabére, who had made some excuse to 
ride forward, returned to me with signs of 
embarrassment in his manner. 

“* My friend,” he said, ‘here is a mes- 
sage from Bareilles.” 
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TURNED FROM ME AS ABRUPTLY 


FRANCE. 


“ How?” I exclaimed. 
For whom ?” 

*‘ For you,” he said ; ‘‘ the man is here.” 

‘“* But how did Bareilles know that I was 
coming ?” I asked. 

Parabére’s confusion furnished me with 
the answer before he spoke. ‘‘ Do not be 
angry, my friend,” he said. ‘I wanted 
to do Bareilles a good turn. I saw that 
you were enraged with him, and I thought 
that I could not help him better than 
by suggesting to him to come and meet 
you in a proper spirit, and make the 


““A message ? 


AS HE HAD COME, 
explanations which | am sure that he 
has it in his power to make. Yesterday 
morning, therefore, I sent to him.” 

** And he is here?” I said drily. 

Parabére admitted with a blush that he 
was not. His messenger had found 
Bareilles on the point of starting against 
a ‘and of plunderers who had ravaged 
the country for a twelvemonth. He had 
sent me the most civil messages there- 
fore—but he had not come. ‘‘ However, 
he will be at Guéret to-morrow,” Parabére 
added cheerfully. 

“Will he ?” I said. 

‘“‘T will answer for it,” he answered. 
‘‘In the meantime, he has done what he 
can for our comfort.” 


~ 
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“ How ?” I said. 

““He bids us not to attempt the last 
three leagues to Guéret to-night—the 
road is too bad—but to stay at Saury, 
where there is a good inn, and to-morrow 
morning he will meet us there.” 

“If the brigands have not proved too 
much for him,” I said. 

“Yes,” Parabére answered, with a sim- 
plicity almost supernatural. ‘‘To be sure.” 

After this it was no use to say anything 
to him, though his officiousness would 
have justified the keenest reproaches. I 
swallowed my resentment, therefore, and 
we went on amicably enough, though the 
valley of the Creuse, in its upper and 
wilder part, through which our road now 
wound, offered no objects of a kind to 
soften my anger against the Governor. I 
saw enough of ruins, of blocked defiles, 
and overgrown roads; but of returning 
prosperity and growing crops and the 
King’s peace I saw no sign—not so much 
as one dead robber. 

About noon we alighted to eat a little 
at a wretched tavern by one of the in- 
numerable fords. A solitary traveller who 
was here before us and for a time kept 
aloof, wearing a grand and mysterious 
manner with a shabby coat, presently 
moved, edging himself up to me where I 
sat a little apart, eating with Parabére and 
my gentlemen. 

** Sir,” he said on a sudden and without 
preface, ‘‘I see that you are the leader of 
this party.” 

As I was more plainly dressed than 
Parabére, and had been giving no orders, I 
wondered how he knew; but I answered, 
without any remark : ‘‘ Well, Sir ; and what 
of that ?” 

“‘ You are in great danger,” he replied. 

“1?” I said. 

‘Yes, Sir, you!” he answered. 

‘You know me?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Not I,” 
he said, “but those who speak by me. 
Enough that you are in danger.” 

“From what?” I asked sceptically; 
while my companions stared, and the 
troopers and servants, who were just 
within hearing, listened open-mouthed. 

‘““A one-eyed woman and a one-eyed 
house,” he answered darkly. Then, before 
I could frame a question, he turned from 
me as abruptly as he had come, and, 
mounting a sorry mare that stood near, 
stumbled away through the ford. 

It required little wit to see that the man 
was an astrologer, and one whose pre- 
dictions, if they had not profited his clients 
more than himself, had been ominous 
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indeed. I was inclined, therefore, to 
make sport of him, knowing that the pre- 
tenders to that art are to the true men as 
ten to one; but his words, and particularly 
the fact that he had asked for nothing, had 
impressed my followers differently ; so that 
they talked of nothing else while we ate, 
and could still be heard discussing him 
in the saddle. The wildness of the road 
and the gloomy aspect of the valley had 
doubtless some effect on their minds, 
which a thunderstorm that shortly after- 
wards overtook us and drenched us to the 
skin did not tend to lighten. I was glad 
to see the roofs of Saury before us ; though 
on a nearer approach we found all the 
houses except the inn ruined and tenant- 
less ; and even that scorched and scarred, 
with the great gate that had once closed 
its courtyard prostrate in the road before it. 

However, in view of the country we 
had come through, and the general deso- 
lation, we were thankful to find things 
no worse. The village stood at the 
entrance to a gorge, with the Creuse— 
here a fast-rushing stream—running at 
the back of the inn. The latter was of 
good size, stone-built, and tiled, and at first 
seemed to be empty; but the servants 
presently unearthed a man and then a 
boy. Fires were lit, and the horses 
stabled; and a second room with a 
chimney being found, Parabére and I, 
with Colet and my gentlemen, took 
possession of it, leaving the kitchen to 
my following. 

I had had my boots removed, and was 
drying my clothes and expecting supper, 
when Boisrueil, who was beside me, 
uttered an exclamation of amazement. 

“* What is it?” I said. 

He did not answer, and I followed his 
eyes. A woman had just entered the 
room with a bundle of sticks. She had 
one eye! 

I confess that, for an instant, this 
staggered me; but a moment’s thought 
reminded me that the astrologer. had 
come from this inn to us,and | smiled 
at the credulity which would have built 
on a coincidence that was no coincidence. 
When the woman had retired again, there- 
fore, I rallied Boisrvzil on his timidity; 
but, though he admitted the correctness 
of my reasoning, I saw that he was not 
entirely convinced. He started whenever 
a shutter flapped or the draughts, which 
searched the grim old building through 
and through, threatened to extinguish 
our lights. He hung cloaks over the 
windows—to obviate the latter incon- 
venience he said—and was continually 
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going out and coming back with gloomy 
looks. Parabére joined me in rallying 
him, which we did without mercy; but 
when I had occasion, after a while, to pass 
through the outer room I found that he 
was not alone in his fears. The troopers 
sat moodily listening, or muttered together, 
while the cup passed round in silence. 
When I bade a man go on an errand to the 
stable, four went ; and when I dropped a 
word to the woman, who was attending to 
her pot, a dozen heads were stretched out 
to catch the answer. 

Such a feeling—to which, in this in- 
stance, the murmur of the stream and the 
steady downpour of rain doubtless added 
something—is so contagious that I was not 
surprised to find Colet and La Font sink- 
ing under it. Only Parabére, in fact, rose 
quite superior to the notion, laughed at 
their fears, and drank to their better 
spirits ; and, making the best of the situa- 
tion, as became an old soldier, presently 
engaged me in tales of the war—fought 
again the siege of Laon, and buried men 
whose bodies had lain for ten years under 
the oaks at Fontaine Francoise. 

Talk of this kind, which we still main- 
tained after we had dispatched our supper, 
was sufficiently engrossing to erase Bois- 
rueil’s fancies entirely from my mind. 
They were recalled by his sudden entrance, 
with Colet at his elbow, the faces of both 
full of importance. I saw that they had 
something to say, and asked what it was. 

““We have been examining the back 
gate, M. le Marquis,” Colet said. 

“Well, man ?” 

“It is barricaded, 
opened,” he answered 

“Well,” I said again, “ there is nothing 
wonderful in that. Anyone can see that 
there has been rough work here. The 
front gate was stormed, I suppose, and the 
back one left standing.” 

“‘ But it is so barricaded that it is not 
possible to open it,” he objected. *“ And 
the men have an idea—— 

‘Well ?” I said, seeing that he hesitated. 

“ That this is a one-eyed house.” 

Parabére laughed loudly. ‘ Of course 
it is!” he said. “ That strolling rogue saw 
the gate as well as the woman, and made 
his profit of them.” 

“Pardon, Sir!” Boisrueil answered 
bluntly. ‘That is just what he did not 
do!” 

“Well,” I said, silencing him by a 
gesture, “is that all?” 
“No,” he replied. 

men’s wine.” 

“ And it is drugged ?” 


and cannot be 


“*T have tasted the 
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“No,” he said. ‘“ On the contrary, it is 
a great deal too good for the price—or the 
house. And you ordered a litre apiece. 
Some have had two, and not- asked twice 
for it!” 

“Ho, ho!” I said, staring at him. 
**Are you sure of that?” 

** Quite,” he said. 

I was genuinely startled at last; but 
Parabére still made light of it. ‘“ What!” 
he said. ‘‘ Are we a pack of nervous women, 
or one poor traveller in a solitary inn, that 
we see shadows and shake at them ?” 

“The inn is solitary enough,” Boisrueil 
grumbled. 

“‘But we are twenty swords!” Parabére 
retorted, opening his eyes wide. ‘‘ Why, 
I have ridden all day in an enemy’s country 
with less !” 

** And been beaten with more at Craon.” 

** But, man alive, that was in a battle, 
and by an army!” 

“ Well, and there may be a battle and 
an army here,” Boisrueil answered sulkily. 

I was inclined to laugh at this as extrava- 
gance ; but, seeing that La Font and Colet 
sided with Boisrueil, I remembered that the 
latter was no coward, though a great gossip ; 
and I thought better of it. Accordingly, 
resolving to look into the thing myself, | 
bade La Font fetch a couple of lanthorns, 
and when he had done so, went out with 
him and Boisrueil as if I had a mind to go 
round the horses before I retired. Parabére 
declined to accompany me on the ground 
that he would not be at the pains of it; 
and Colet I left in the kitchen to keep an 
eye on the man and woman. 

There was no moon, rain was still 
falling, and the yard, crowded with steam- 
ing, shivering horses, was dreary enough 
where the lanthorns displayed it; but, 
accustomed to such a sight, I made, with- 
out regarding it, for the gate, which a 
moment’s examination showed to be barri- 
caded, as they had described, with great 
beams and stones. In this there was 
nothing beyond the ordinary, one entrance 
to a house being in troublous times better 
than two; but Boisrueil, bidding me kneel 
and look lower, I found, when I did so, 
that the soil under the beams—which did 
not touch the ground by some inches, was 
wet, and I began to understand. When 
he asked me at what hour rain had begun 
to fall, I answered two in the afternoon, 
and drew at once the inference at which 
he aimed—that the beams had been put 
there, and the gate barricaded, at some 
later hour. 

“We reached here at six,” he said ; “it 
was done some time between two and six, 
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my Lord; therefore to-day. To-day,” he 
repeated in a low voice ; “‘ and by a dozen 
men at least. Fewer could not move those 
beams.” 

** And the object ?” 

“To prevent our escape.” 

‘“‘ But who are they?” I said, looking at 
him. 

“The woman knows,” he 
‘We must ask her, my Lord.” 

I assented ; and we went back into the 
house, where it would not have surprised 
me if we had found the wretches flown and 
the nest empty. But Colet had done his 
work too well. They were both there, 
and, in a moment, at a signal from 
Boisrueil, were secured and _pinioned. 
Parabére, hearing the scuffle, came out 
and would have remonstrated, but I 
silenced him with a sharp word; and, 
dispatching La Font with a couple of 
discreet men to keep watch in the court 
that we might not be surprised, I bade 
one of the servants throw some fir-cones 
on the fire. These, blazing up, filled the 
squalid room in a moment with a glare of 
light, which revealed alike the livid faces 
of the two prisoners and the excited looks 
and dark countenances of my escort. 

I bade them put the woman forward 
first, and addressed her sternly, telling her 
that I knew all, and that she would do 
well to confess ; inasmuch as if she made 
a clean breast of the matter, I would grant 
her her life, and if she did not, she would 
be the first to die, since I would hang her 
were a single shot fired against the house. 

The promise found her unmoved, but 
the threat, uttered in a tone which showed 
that I was in earnest, proved more effec- 
tual. With an ugly look, under which my 
men shrank as if her eye had power to 
scorch them, the hag said that she would 
confess, and, with impotent rage, admitted 
the truth of Boisrueil’s surmises. The 
rearward gate had been barricaded that 
afternoon by the Great Band, who had 
had notice of our coming, and intended to 
attack us at midnight. I asked her how 
many they mustered. 

“A hundred,” she answered sullenly. 

“Very well,” I said. ‘‘ And supposing 
that we do not wait for them, how shall we 
escape? By the road to Guéret ?” 

‘* Fifty lie in ambush on it.” 

‘* By the road by which we came?” 

‘The other fifty lie there.” 

‘* Across the river ?” 

‘ There is no ford.” 

‘Then in the village? If we seize some 
other building ?” 

“The village is watched, 


answered. 


and this 
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house,” she answered, with a sparkle of 
joy in her eye. 

At that the position began to assume so 
serious an aspect that I turned to Parabére 
to take his advice. We numbered twenty 
in all, and were well armed; but five to 
one are large odds, and we had little 
ammunition, while, for all we knew, the 
house might be fired with ease from the 
outside. The roads north and south being 
occupied, and the river enclosing us on 
the west, there remained only one direc- 
tion in which escape seemed possible ; 
but, as we knew nothing of the country, 
and the brigands everything, the desperate 
idea of plunging into it blindly at night, 
and with pursuers at our heels, was dis- 
missed as soon as formed. 

Parabére interrupted these calculations 
by drawing me aside into the room in 
which we had supped, where, after rallying 
me on the whimsical notion of the Grand 
Master of the Ordnance and Governor of 
the Bastile being besieged in a paltry inn, 
he confessed that he had been wrong, and 
that the adventure was likely to prove 
serious. ‘‘Ten to one this is the very 
band that Bareilles is pursuing,” he 
said. 

“Very likely,” I answered bluntly; “but 
the question is how are we to evade them? 
Are we to fight or fly?” 

“Well, for fighting,” he replied coolly ; 
‘the front gcte lies in the road, there are 
no shutters to half the windows, the door 
is crazy, and there is athatched pent-house 
against one wall.” 

“And no help nearer than Guéret.” 

“Three leagues,” he assented. ‘‘ And 
from that we are cut off. Fifty men in the 
gorge might hold it against five hundred. 
Better man the courtyard here than that, 
tether the horses in the gateway, and fight 
it out.” 

‘“* Perhaps so,” I said; and we looked at 
one another, hearing through the open 
door the men muttering and whispering in 
the kitchen, and above their voices the 
dull murmur of the stream, which seemed 
of a piece with the bleak night outside, 
the ruined hamlet, and the danger that 
lurked round us. Bitterly repenting the 
hardihood that had led me to expose 
myself to such risks in breach of the 
King’s commandment, I found it difficult 
to direct my mind to the immediate 
question. So many reflections connected 
with my mission at Chatelherault and 
other affairs of state would intrude that 1 
seemed to be occupied rather with the 
results of my death at this juncture, and 
particularly the injury which it must inflict 
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on the King’s service, than with the 
question how I could escape. 

However, Parabére soon recalled me to 
the point. ‘It is now ten o’clock,” he 
said in a placid tone; “we have two 
hours.” 

“Yes,” I answered ; then, as if my mind 
had all the time been running in an under- 
current to the desired goal, I continued, 
‘‘And we must make the most of them. 
We must remove the barricade, in the 
dark and quietly, from the rear to the 
front gate. Do you see? Then the 
moment they sound the attack in front we 
must slip out at the back, make a dash 
for the road, and through the gorge to 
Guéret.” 

‘‘Good!” Parabére assented, with the 
utmost coolness. ‘“‘Why not? Let us 
do it.” 

We went in, and in a moment the 
orders were given, and, the men being 
charged to be silent and to make as little 
noise as possible over the work, we had 
every hope of accomplishing it undetected. 
To go out into the road and raise and 
replace the shattered gate would have been 
too bold a step. We contented ourselves, 
therefore, with removing four great baulks 
of timber from the one gate to the other, 
and placing them across the gap in such a 
manner that, being supported by large 
stones, they formed a pretty high barrier. 
To these, at Boisrueil’s suggestion, were 
added three doors which we forced from 
their hinges in the house, and behind the 
whole, to cover our retreat the better, we 
tethered six sumpter horses in two lines. 

It remained only to unbar the rear gate 
and see that it opened easily. This being 
done, as we had done all the rest, stealthily 
and in darkness, and by men who dared 
not speak above a whisper, I gave the word 
to hang the male prisoner and gag and 
bind the woman. Colet undertook these 
duties, and with a grim humour of his own 
hung the rascally host on the threshold 
where the brigands must run against him 
when they entered. Then I directed every 
man to saddle and bridle his nag and stand 
by it, and so we waited with what patience 
we might for the dénouement. 

It seemed very long in coming, yet when 
it did, what with the restless movements 
of the horses and the melancholy murmur 
of the stream, it well-nigh took us by 
surprise. It was Boisrueil who touched 
my sleeve and made me aware of a low 
trampling on the road outside, a sound 
that had scarcely become clearly audible 
before it ceased. I judged that the moment 
was come, and passed the word in a 
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whisper to open the gates. Unfortunately, 
they creaked, and I feared for a moment 
that I had been premature; but before 
they were more than ajar a harsh whistle 
startled the silence, a flare blazed up on the 
road, and a voice cried to charge. 

On the instant the ground shook under 
the assailants’ rush, but the barricade, 
which doubtless took the rogues by sur- 
prise, brought them to a sudden stop, and 
gave us time to file out. The heavy rain 
which was falling served to cover our move- 
ments almost as well as the baggage horses 
which we had posted for the purpose ; 
while we ran the less risk, inasmuch as the 
flare they had kindled lit up the upper part 
of the house but left the courtyard in 
perfect darkness. 

Naturally, once outside, we did not 
linger to see what happened, but, filing 
in a line and like ghosts up the bank of 
the stream, were glad to hit on the road 
a hundred and fifty paces away, where it 
entered the gorge. Here, where it was as 
dark as pitch, we whipped our horses into 
a canter and made a good pace for half a 
league, then, drawing rein, let our horses 
trot until the league was out. By that 
time we were through the gorge, and I 
gave the word to pull up, that we might 
listen and learn whether we were pursued. 
Before the order had quite brought us to 
a standstill, however, two figures on a 
sudden rose out of the darkness before us 
and barred the way. I was riding in the 
front rank, abreast of Parabére and La 
Font, and I had just time to lay my hand 
on a pistol when one of the figures spoke. 

““Well, M. le Capitaine, what luck?” 
he cried, advancing, and drawing rein to 
turn with us. 

I saw his mistake, and raising my hand 
to check those behind, muttered in my 
beard that all had gone well. 

“You got the man ?” 

“Yes,” I said, peering at him through 
the darkness. 

“Good!” he answered. “Then now 
for Bareilles, supper, and a full purse ; and 
afterwards, for me, the quietest corner of 
France! The King will make a fine out- 
cry, and I do not trust one gov a 

In a flash Parabére had him by the 
throat, and dragged him in a grip of iron 
on to the withers of his horse. Still he 
managed to utter a cry, and the other 
rascal, taking the alarm, whipped his horse 
round, and in a second got a start of 
twenty paces. Colet, a light man and 
well mounted, was after him in a trice, 
and we heard them go ding-dong, ding- 
dong, through the darkness for a mile or 
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more—as it seemed tous. Then a sharp 
scream came faintly down the wind. 

“Good!” Parabére said cheerfully. 
“Let us be jogging.” He had tied his 
prisoner neck and knees over the saddle 
before him. 

“ You heard what he said ?” I muttered 
as we moved on. 

“Perfectly,” he answered in the same 
tone. 

* And you think ?” 

“I think, Grand Master,” he replied 
drily, ‘‘ that the sooner you are out of La 
Marche and Bareilles’ government, the 
longer you are likely to live.” 

I was quite of that opinion myself, 
having drawn the same inferences from 
the words the prisoner had uttered. But 
for the moment I had no alternative save 
to go on and put a bold face on the 
matter; and accordingly I led the way 
forward at as fast a pace as the darkness 
and the jaded state of our horses per- 
mitted. Colet presently joined us, and 
half an hour later a bunch of lights which 
appeared on the side of a hill in front 
prociaimed that we were nearing Gueéret. 
From this point half a league across a 
rushy bottom and through a ford brought 
us to the gate, which opened before we 
summoned it. I had taken care to call to 
the van one of my men who knew the 


town ; and he guided us quickly, no one 
challenging us, through a number of foul, 
narrow streets and under dark archways, 
among which a stranger must have gone 


astray. We reached at last a good-sized 
square, on one side of which—though the 
rest of the town lay buried in darkness— 
a large building, which I judged to be 
Bareilles’ residence, exposed a dozen 
lighted windows to the street. Two or 
three figures lounged half-seen on the 
wide stone steps which led up to the 
entrance, and the rattle of dice, with a 
murmur of voices, came from the windows. 
Without a moment’s hesitation I dis- 
mounted at the foot of the steps, and, 
bidding La Font and Boisrueil attend me, 
with three of the servants, I directed Colet 
to withdraw with the rest and the horses 
to the farther end of the square. 

Dreading nothing so much as that I 
might lose the advantage of surprise, I put 
aside two of the men on the steps who 
would have questioned me, and strode 
boldly across the stone landing at the head 
of the flight. Here I found two doors 
facing me, and foresaw the possibility of 
error; but I was relieved from the burden 
of choosing by the sudden appearance at 
one of them of Bareilles himself. The 
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place was lit only by an oil lamp, and, for 
a reason best known to himself, he did not 
look directly at me, but stood with his 
head half-turned as he said, ‘‘ Well, Martin, 
is it done ?” 

I heard the dicers hold their hands to 
catch the answer, and in the silence a 
bottle in some unsteady hand clinked 
against a glass. Through the half-open 
door behind him it was possible to see a 
long table, laid and glittering with steel 
and plate ; and all seemed to wait. 

Parabére broke the spell. ‘ We are 
late!” he said in a ringing voice, which 
startled the Governor as if it had been the 
voice of doom. ‘“ But we could not have 
found you better prepared, it seems. Do 
you always sup as late as this ?” 

For a moment the villain could not 
speak, but leaned against the doorpost, 
with his cheeks gone white and his jaw 
fallen, the most pitiable spectacle to be 
conceived. I affected to see nothing, 
however, but went by him easily, and into 
the room, drawing off my gauntlets as I 
entered. The dicers, from their seats 
beside a table on the hearth, gazed at me, 
turned to stone. I. took up a glass, filled 
it, and drank it off. ‘‘ Now I am better!” 
I said. ‘‘ But this is not the warmest of 
welcomes, M. de Bareilles.” 

He muttered something, looking fear- 
fully from one to another of us; and, 
his hand shaking, filled a glass and 
pledged me. The wine gave him courage 
and impudence: he began to speak; and 
though his hurried sentences and excited 
manner must have betrayed him to the 
least suspicious, we pretended to see 
nothing, but rather to congratulate our- 
selves on his late hours and timely 
preparations. And certainly nothing could 
have seemed more cheerful in comparison 
with the squalid inn and miry road from 
which we came than this smiling feast ; if 
death had not seemed to my eyes to lurk 
behind it. 

“IT thought it likely that you would lie 
at Saury,” he said, with a ghastly smile. 

“And yet made this preparation for 
us?” I answered politely, yet letting a 
little of my real mind be seen. “ Well, 
as a fact, M. Bareilles, save for one thing 
we should have lain there.” 

“And that thing ?” he asked, his tongue 
almost failing him as he put the question. 

“The fact that you have a villain in your 
company,” I answered. 

“What ?” he stammered. 

“ A villain, M. le Capitaine Martin,” I 
continued sternly. ‘‘You sent him out 
this morning against the Great Band; 
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instead, he took it upon him to lay a 
plot for me, from which I have only 
parrowly escaped.” 

“ Martin ?” 

‘““VYes, M. de Bareilles, Martin!” I 
answered roundly, fixing him with my eyes; 
while Parabére went quietly to the door, 
and stood by it. ‘‘If 1 am not mistaken, 
I hear him at thissmoment dismounting 
below. Let us understand one another 
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led him to believe that we had a regiment 
at our call. He knew, too, that that which 
might be done in a ruined hamlet might 
not be done in the square at Guéret ; and 
his knees trembled under him. He 
muttered that he did not understand ; that we 
must be mistaken. What evidence had we ? 

“The best!” I answered grimly. “If 
you wish to hear it, I will send for it; but 
witnesses have sometimes loose tongues, 


I ANSWERED ROUNDLY, FIXING HIM WITH MY EYES; 
WHILE PARABERE WENT QUIETLY TO THE DOOR, AND STOOD BY IT. 


therefore. I propose to sup with you, but 
I shall not sit down until he hangs.” 

It would be useless for me to attempt to 
paint the mixture of horror, perplexity, 
and shame which distorted Bareilles’ 
countenance as I spoke these words. 
While Parabére’s attitude and my de- 
meanour gave him clearly to understand 
that we suspected the truth, if we did not 
know it, our coolness and the very nature 
of my demand imposed upon his fears and 


M. Bareilles, and he may not stop at the 
Capitaine Martin.” 

He started and glared at me. From 
me his eyes passed to Parabére; then he 
shuddered, and looked down at the table. 
As he leaned against it, I heard the glasses 
tinkling softly. At last he muttered that 
the man must have a trial. 

I shrugged my shoulders, and would 
have answered that that was his business; 
but at the moment a heavy step rang on 
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the stone steps, the door was flung hastily 
open, and a dark-complexioned man came 
in with his hat on. The stranger was 
splashed to the chin, and his face wore an 
expression of savage annoyance ; but this 
gave place the instant he saw us to one of 
intense surprise, while the words he had 
had on his lips died away, and he stood 
nonplussed. I turned to M. de Bareilles. 
“Who is this ?” I said harshly. 

“One of my lieutenants,” he answered 
in a stifled tone. 

‘“*M. le Capitaine Martin ?” 

‘The same,” he answered. 

“Very well,” I replied. 
heard my terms.” 

He stood clutching the table, and ’in the 
bright light of the candles that burned on 
it his face was horrible. Still he managed 
to speak. ‘M. le Capitaine, call four 
men—four of your men,” he said with an 
effort. 

The Captain turned and went downstairs 
in amazement, returning immediately after 
with four troopers at his heels. 

Bareilles’ face was ghastly. ‘Take M. le 
Capitaine’s sword,” he said to them. 

The Captain’s jaw fell, and, stepping 
back a pace, he looked from one to another. 
But all were silent; he found every eye 
upon him, and, doubtful and taken by 
surprise, he unbuckled his sword and flung 
it with an oath upon the floor. 

“To. the garden with him!” Bareilles 
continued hoarsely. ‘‘ Quick! Take him! 
I will send you your orders.” 

They laid hands on the man mechani- 
cally, and, unnerved by the suddenness of 
the affair, and the silence—ignorant, too, 
what was doing or what was meant, he 
went unresisting. They marched him out 
heavily; the door closed behind them; 
we stood waiting. The glittering table, 
the lights, the arrested dicers, all the 
trivial preparations for a carouse that at 
another time must have given a cheerful 
aspect to the room, produced instead the 
most sombre impression. I waited, but, 
seeing that Bareilles did not move, I struck 
the table with my gauntlet. ‘“‘The order!” 
I said sharply; ‘‘ the order!” 

He slunk to a table in a corner where 
there was ink, and scrawled it. I took it 
from his hand, and, giving it to Boisrueil, 
‘** Take it,” I said, ‘“‘ and the three men on 
the landing, and see the order carried out. 
When it is over, come and tell me.” 

He took the order and disappeared, La 
Font after him. I remained in the room 
with Parabére, Bareilles, and the dicers. 
The minutes passed slowly, no one speak- 
ing; Bareilles standing with his head sunk 


“You have 


on his breast, and a look of utter despair on 
his countenance. At length Boisrueil and 
La Font returned. The former nodded. 

“* Very well,” I said. ‘‘ Then let us sup, 
gentlemen. Come, M. de Bareilles, your 
place is at the head of the table. Parabére, 
sit here. Gentlemen, I have not the honour 
of knowing you, but here are places.” 

And we supped; but not all with the 
same appetite. Bareilles, silent, despair- 
ing, a prey to the bitterest remorse, sat 
low in his chair, and, if I read his face 
aright, had no thought but of vengeance. 
But, assured that by forcing him to that 
which must for ever render him odious 
I had sapped his authority at the root, I 
took care only that he should not leave us, 
I directed Cclet to unsaddle and bivouac 
in the garden, and myself lay all night 
with Parabére and Bareilles in the room in 
which we had suppéed, Boisrueil and La 
Font taking turns to keep the door. 

To have betrayed too much haste to be 
gone might have proved as dangerous as a 
long delay; and our horses needed rest. 
But an hour before noon next day I gave 
the order and we mounted in the square, 
in the presence of a mixed mob of soldiers 
and townsfolk, whom it needed but a spark 
to kindle. I took care that that spark 
should be wanting, however; and to that 
end I compelled Bareilles to mount and 
ride with us as far as Saury. Here, where 
I found the inn burned and the woman 
murdered, I should have done no more 
than justice had I hanged him as well ; 
and I think that he half expected it. 
But, reflecting that he had a score of 
relations in Poitou who might give 
trouble, and, besides that, his position 
called for some degree of consideration, I 
parted with him gravely, and hastened to 
put as many leagues between us as possible. 
That night we slept at Crozant, and the 
next at St. Gaultier. 

It was chiefly in consequence of the 
observations I made during this journey 
that Henry, in the following October, 
marched into the Limousin with a con- 
siderable force and received the submission 
of the governors. The details of that expe- 
dition, in the course of which he put to death 
ten or twelve of the more disorderly, will be 
found in another place. It remains for 
me only to add here that Bareilles was not 
of them. He escaped a fate he richly 
deserved by flying betimes with Bassignac 
to Sedan. Of his ultimate fate I know 
nothing ; but a week after my return to 
the Arsenal, a man called on me who 
turned out to be the astrologer. I gave 
him fifty crowns. 





UTTERFLY , 
°° EPIS®DE 


By GRANT, ALLEN. 


E was an airy, fairy orange-tip. He 
had just emerged from the 
chrysalis, and stood poised for a moment, 
like a hesitating Psyche, on the flat-topped 
blossoming branches of a big white cow- 
parsnip. For the most part, he sat there, 
irresolute, plimming his untried wings, 
and half opening them tentatively from 
time to time, as if wondering to himself 
how the dickens they got there. And 
well might he wonder ; for remember, he 
was bred a common green caterpillar ; 
never till this moment did it dawn across 
his mind that such a motiofi as flight 
could exist in the universe. So thére he 
sat still, uncertain what strange change 
had come over him unawares. Six well- 
formed legs, in place of the creeping 
suckers on which he crawled in his youth ; 
and what could these thin vans mean— 
these light and airy vans, that moved so 
dubiously on his soft woolly shoulders ? 
While his wings remained erect and 
closed, the under surface alone showed; 
and that was chequered green and white, 
like the flowers he sat upon. Indeed, so 
exactly did groundwork and insect har- 
monise with one another in hue and mark- 
ings that even a quick eye might easily 
have passed my orange-tip by unnoticed, 
were it not for the quivering movement of 
those uncertain wings, whose opening and 
shutting betrayed him as I passed to my 
scrutinising survey. And this in itself was 
odd. For ‘“‘ How did he know,” thought 
I, “he who till lately was but a small 
green grub, feeding on the bush leaves 
and stems of cresses—that he ought now 
to make straight on his emergence from 
the chrysalis for this white-flowered cow- 
parsnip, which, indeed, is the favourite 
perching-place of all his race, and 
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which effectually conceals him from 
the prying eyes of birds that fain 
would prey upon him, yet of whose very 
existence he, a crawling caterpillar, was 
till this moment ignorant? Surely that 
shows in his small brain some curious 
pre-existent picture, as it were, of this 
unknown cow-parsnip—a -picture which 
enabled him to recognise it offhand when 
seen, and to steer for it at once with 
unerring instinct.” 

As I watched, the timid creature, feel- 
ing his wings at last, made up his tiny 
mind to spread those untried vans, and 
venture into the unknown on the undreamt- 
of pinions. So he opened them wide, 
and displayed himself in his glory as a 
full-fledged orange-tip. His colours were 
still quite fresh; his feathery ‘scales un- 
spoiled by rain or wind or enemies. I 
gazed at him in delight, with sympathetic 
joy for his pure joy of living, as he unfolded 
those white wings with their brilliant 
orange badge and their fringe of dark 
purple. For a second or two he darted 
off in the brilliant sunshine, rejoicing ; he 
seemed to learn, as he went, to recall of a 
sudden some dim but recurring ancestral 
memory. All at once, as he fluttered 
somewhat doubtfully in mid-air, he caught 
sight from afar-of a female brimstone. 
“Will he chase her?” I thought to my- 
self; though, indeed, I knew well, had 
I chosen to recollect it, that inherited 
instinct is far too strong in these little 
creatures to admit for a moment such 
egregious errors. Our great Bashaw just 
glanced at her with unobservant eye; no 
gleam of recognition lighted up the tiny 
face; he passed on, without one word ; 
not a curve of the feeble flight; not 
a divergent pirouette of the orange-tipped 
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pinions. Then a Clouded Yellow floated 
past, pursued by two’ rivals of her own 
swift-winged race. They are the fleetest 
of our butterflies. My orange-tip just 
glanced at them as who should say, 
“Strange that insects of taste should put 
up with such colouring. Why, she’s 
almost pure white. I wouldn’t look twice 
at her.” The words had scarcely thrilled 
through his fatuous little brain when up 
loomed from windward a small yellowish 
butterfly not wholly unlike himself: green 
and white underneath fringed with black 
above, but without the orange spot which 
made my lord so attractive. In a second 
I recognised her: it was a female orange- 
tip—a virgin female. But, quicker far 


‘A familiar country sight. And yet, 
great heavens, what a miracle! For 
bethink you that that orange-tip was born 
and bred a small green-and-white cater- 
pillar. He did not know, as you and I do, 
that his father and mother were orange- 
tip butterflies. He never saw or knew 
them. They were dead and gone before he 
emerged from the egg; and when he came 
out into the world, he met none of his 
own kind, save it may be some other small 
green-and-white caterpillars. His sole 
business in life was to gorge himself with 
cresses. At last, one fine day, when he 
had eaten his soul’s fill, some inner 
impulse seized him. He began to trans- 
form himself, half unconsciously to his 


BUT DAINTY PINK*IS NOT SO BEAUTIFUL ON THE NOSE AS ON THE CHEEKS OR LIPS. 


than myself, her natural master had seen 
her and known her instinctively as the 
mate predestined for him. Hi, presto! as 
I looked, all the world was one maze: the 
pretty things were at once in the thick of 
their courtship. 

And what a courtship that was! How 
dainty! how ethereal! He, rising on the 
breeze and displaying with pride his 
beautiful orange tips; she, coquetting and 
curvetting, dancing coyly through the air, 
now pretending to fly away, now affecting 
disdain, now returning to his side, now 
darting off on light wings just as he 
thought he had captivated that capricious 
small heart of hers. So they continued 
for ten minutes their dainty aérial minuet ; 
and when last I caught sight of them they 
were still circling undecided above the 
sprays of wild rose in the hedgerow by 
the valley. 


own mind, into a boat-shaped chrysalis. 


There he lay as in a mummy-case, 
melting slowly away into organic pulp, 
and growing again by degrees into a 
full-formed butterfly. All his organs 
changed: strange legs and wings budded 
out.on him incontinently. Yet even when 
he emerged once more from the mummy- 
case he had no intuitive knowledge of 
himself as a male orange-tip. Still less 
had he any distinct conception of the 
female of his species. But, as he floated 
about on his untried wings, he took no 
notice at all of any other butterflies ; till 
the moment a mate of his own appeared 
upon the scene, and then he instantly and 
unerringly recognised her. The sole explan- 
ation of this marvel, it seems to me, lies in 
the fact that his nervous system has in it 
by inheritance a form or mould, if I may 
be allowed so material a metaphor, into 
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which the image of his own kind and of 
his own mate falls and fits exactly. The 
moment that mould is completely filled 
and satisfied, the creature that fills it he 
loves as instinctively as Miranda loved 
Ferdinand, the first human being she had 
ever beheld save her father, Prospero. 
And what is thus true of the butterfly is 
true, I believe, mufatis mutandis, of all of 
us. On the human brain there is impressed 
by anticipation a blank form or model of 
the human face and the human figure. 
Our central type of human beauty is thus 
found for us by nature and ancestral expe- 
rience: the nearer a man and a woman 
approach to that central type the more 
beautiful on the average, other things 
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equal, do normal judges consider them. 
I do not doubt, of course, that many other 
and more general elements come in 
to complete the developed concept. 
White teeth, rosy cheeks, bright eyes, 
delicate curves, have of themselves a 
certain intrinsic and universal esthetic 
value as colour and lustre, as shape antl 
softness. But dainty pink is not so 
beautiful on the nose as on the cheeks 
or lips; nor are curves as desirable in the 
lines of the spine as in the external con- 
tour. Indeed, even expression itself has 
its stereotyped value ; for a baby in arms 
will smile responsive to a smile from 
its nurse, and will cry at a frown, inde- 
pendently of experience. 





The Mad Maids 


Song.By R. Herrick 
2 + o 
Good morrow lo the day % fair 
1 Good morning, Sir, to you ; 
Good morrow te mine own torn hair, 
Bedabbled with the dew. 
gd ®W 
Good morning fo this primrose too; 
Good morrow to each maid 
That will with flavers the tomb bestrew 
Wherein my lwe iw laid 
& &® 
Ah! woe is me, Woe, Wot 1s me. 
| Alack, and well-a-day ! 
For pily, sir, find out that bee 
hich hore my love away 
& & 
Til seek him in your bonnet brave, 
I'll seek him in your eyes; 
a. new I think they've made his grave 
th bed of strawberries - 


eis ed 
I'l seek him there; I knaw. ere this. 
The cold cold earth doth shake him 
ul I will go. or send a kiss 


By You sit, to awake him 


} iy Aa Ow ‘a : He - 
4 oy et i # ®. 
fa) ‘| ed iM We ray hurt him net; though he be dead, 
LOW knews well who do love him , 


| " NN TAnd whe with green turfs rear his head, 


VAC 
«* 2» 
Ya \ 


a 


a 


) And who de rudely mave bim 


a 


R & : 
Hew soft and tender, pray take heed, 
| With bands of cows lips bind him, 
And bring him home; but ‘hs decreed, 
That I’ shall never find him. 


> © 





THE LITTLE FIDDLER. 
By LOUIS B. TISDALE. 


IERRE LAFONT was a rough man 

to look at, but in his heart there 
nestled a love that baffles description. 
Jean, his little eight-year-old son, was all 
the world to him. He loved, nay, wor- 
shipped, the bright-eyed, fair-headed lad in 
a manner that was past belief. Often he 
would take his boy in his arms and kiss 


him passionately over and over again, 
while the tears would start to his eyes, as 
the name of his lost Marie would rise to 


his lips. Jean’s mother had died when he 
was quite a baby, but his father had 
nursed and reared him as tenderly as a 
woman. Mr. Pierre had never ceased to 
mourn the loss of his wife, but the love 
he bore her was increased tenfold and 
lavished on the child. 

There was one other joy which made 
him still more happy. Pierre was the 
proud possessor of a violin upon which he 
was no mean player; and it was their 
delight to sit together after the day’s work 
was done and pass the time away in the 
greatest enjoyment. Jean was a most 
enthusiastic listener. His father would 
play air after air, and the little one would 
clap his hands and caper with glee, which 
pleased the father more than if it had been 
the uproarious applause of a crowded 
audience at a popular concert. In course 
of time the boy, too, began to play. He 
had his father’s talent for music; with a 
quick ear and nimble fingers he soon 
became, under his father’s tuition, a clever 
little player. Then his great ambition 
was to possess a violin of his own. He had 
only to express a wish for anything, and 


the fond father would deny himself every 
luxury until that wish was gratified. So 
when Jean woke on the morning of his 
eighth birthday, what was his surprise 
and delight to see a new violin nestling in 
a beautiful case, which lay open by his 
bedside! He jumped out of bed, took the 
instrument in his hands, kissed it raptur- 
ously, then ran into his father’s room and 
showered kisses and thanks upon him. 
Now he was indeed doubly happy. His 
violin was his constant companion. 
Taught by his father, he became a really 
efficient player. He was even sought 
after for local concerts, and as his fame 
increased, so did the applications for his 
services, until there were but few people 
who had not heard of Jean the little 
fiddler. 
* * + * * 

The Franco-German war had broken 
out. Frenchmen had been called upon 
to leave home and kindred to take up 
arms in their country’s cause, and among 
the number was Pierre Lafont. Like a 
dutiful son of France he responded with- 
out a murmur, but in his heart there was 
a bitter anguish at the thought of leaving 
behind, one who was to him more than 
life itself—his boy. He wouid willingly 
lay down his life for the sake of his 
country, but the thought of parting from 
his loved one, perhaps for ever, almost 
unnerved him. However he bore up 
bravely. He did not even let the lad 
know what was passing in his mind. 

‘* All Frenchmen must be soldiers, you 
know, Jean,” he said, the night before his 
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JEAN WAS A MOST ENTHUSIASTIC LISTENER, 


departure, ‘‘and when a war breaks out 
they must obey the call of duty.” 

‘But can’t they let you stop at home 
with me, father ?” Jean innocently asked. 

‘* No, my boy, no.” 

‘* Well then, I should like to go with 
my, dear father,” was the boy’s reply. 

**It cannot be, Jean, it cannot be! But 
cheer up, little one ; the war will soon be 
over, and then I shall return, and perhaps 
I may get a medal—who knows? Think 
of that, Jean, a medal! You would like 
me to have a medal, wouldn’t you ?” 


“Oh yes, yes; then I could wear it 
myself. Oh, I should feel so proud!” 

Pierre did not care to prolong the inter- 
view, and it was soon over. But in the 
silent night he crept to the bedside of 
the sleeping child, cnd gazed long and 
earnestly upon the peaceful face. The 
tears started to his eyes as he thought 
that perhaps he was looking upon his 
darling for the last time. He stooped 
and kissed the beautiful face, fondly, 
fervently, and then stole silently from the 
room, 
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On the morrow, early, he was gone, 
leaving Jean in charge of an old friend, a 
widow, who he knew would watch over 
his boy with care and affection. 

The cruel war went on from day to day. 
News reached the anxious ones at home 
of the many rebuffs the brave French 
troops had met with. Jean asked for 
news of his father every morning as soon 
as he awoke, and his last words at night 
were to Him who rules all things: ‘‘ God 
bless and keep dear father.” 

Sometimes a letter would come from 
Pierre—a short, hasty scrawl, which 


would continually wander away to the 
battle-field. Young as he was, he fancied 
he could hear the roar of the musketry, 
the groans of the wounded and dying. 
Ever and anon he would start up, his 
eyes dilating with fear, as the horrible 
thought ran through his brain that his 
father was lying there, amid the slain. 
Then his fears would be set at rest by a 
letter from the soldier saying that all was 
well. Jean would carry the missive off 


to some quiet nook where he would cry 
over it, laugh over it, cover it with his 
kisses and tears, and finally place it away 


IN THE SILENT NIGHT HE CREPT TO THE BEDSIDE OF THE SLEEPING CHILD. 


caused the greatest delight to the boy, 
who was pining for the return of him he 
loved so well. During this time he 
turned with thoughts of gladness to his 
violin. It was his only comfort. He 
would spend hours alone in his room with 
his beloved instrument. But his mind 


carefully with the others in a little box 
where he kept all his treasures. 

At length the letters ceased. Day 
succeeded day, week followed week, but 
no news of the warrior. Jean was in 
despair. Even his violin was discarded. 
He took to haunting the depot in the 
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hopes of hearing some news of the lost 
one. He eagerly scanned the daily lists 
of killed and wounded, but so far his 
father’s name had not appeared in the 
fatalcolumns. The poor boy was beside 
himself with grief, but he did not weep. 
His heart was bursting ; but like a true 
son of = brave father he bore his sorrow 
in silence. 

At last he knew the worst. One morn- 
ing he saw among the list of prisoners 
taken in action the name of Pierre Lafont, 
15th regiment of the line. Then the poor 
boy bioke down. His father a prisoner! 
Then he must goto him. Yes, and go at 
once! The. woman who had charge of 
him could not find words to express her 
astonishment. She begged, entreated, 
even threatened, but of no avail. His 
mind was made up. His father, all he 
cared for on earth, was in the hands of the 
Germans, and he must go to him, to com- 
fort him, to cheer him, to take him by the 
hand, kiss him on the cheek, and say, 
‘See, father, I have come to you. Your 
little Jean is happy now.” 

The next morning he started off, and 
the only friend he had to accompany him 
was his beloved violin. 


* * * * * 


The German encampment was full of 


life. Troopers were dashing hither and 
thither, trumpeters were sounding calls, 
and in response companies of soldiers were 
turning out for the morning parade. 

A bloody battle had taken place three 
days before, and all around were signs of 
the awful carnage. 

A hundred prisoners of war were 
lodged within the encampment. Among 
them were six who had been captured as 
spies ; these latter were to be shot at noon, 
and one of the six was Pierre Lafont. 
But see, another prisoner is being brought 
up the road. This is such an everyday 
occurrence that the men hardly ‘take any 
notice. Presently the forms of captor 
and captive become more distinct. Why, 
whata diminutive prisoner for such a 
stalwart trooper! Ha! it is only a boy, 
a little inoffensive boy, and his only 
weapon a harmless fiddle-case. 

‘* Ho, ho! comrade,” shouted a gigantic 
German trooper, ‘‘ what have we got here, 
a fiddler ?” 

‘* Yes, if you please, sir, they call me 
Jean the little fiddler,” said the boy in a 
meek voice. 

‘Oh they do, do they? You can play 
then, eh?” 


‘Yes, sir, I can, a little,” replied Jean, 
trembling. 

‘© Well, you shall. 
Soh !” 

He seized Jean by the coat, and lifted 
him into the middle of the guardroom. 
The soldiers gathered round. Their hard 
faces almost frightened the little one, but 
he bore up bravely. He tremblingly un- 
locked his case and drew out his violin. 
His eyes seemed to light up, and his whole 
frame quivered with excitement. 

‘* What can you play, eh?” exclaimed 
one. Jean made no reply but ran his bow 
lightly over the strings and commenced 
an air that his father had taught him. 

There was perfect silence in the room, 
The rough soldiers listened spellbound as 
the sweet strains of the music filled the 
air. 

Hark! what is that loud knocking in 
the adjoining room? It increases. Now 
a shout is heard. It is a man’s voice. 
He is calling aloud, piteously, implor- 
ingly. 

‘* Jean, my boy! Let me out, let me 
gotohim! Jean, my boy, my boy!” 

The child hears the beloved voice. He 
stops playing, rushes to the door and 
answers manfully: ‘‘ Father, yes, it is 
Jean. I have come to you ; comcand kiss 
me!” 

‘* Come here,” said a German fiercely. 

‘*Oh, sir, do let me go to my father,” 
was Jean’s tearful reply. 

‘© Play!” 

‘*T cannot, sir; indeed I cannot. 
father, my father !” 

‘“Yes! Play, play!” shouted the 
troopers. It was fine sport for them, 
but little Jean was fast breaking down. 

‘* Yes, sir, I will, but do let me see my 
father.” 

‘You shall see your 
enough,” said one grimly. 

‘*Play the Watch on the Rhine,” sug- 
gested another. 

“Hurrah!” they all shouted; ‘ Zhe 
Watch on the Rhine!” 

‘*T cannot play ‘hat, sir,” said the boy 
firmly. 

‘““ You can’t, eh? You shall!” said one 
who was evidently the leader. 

Jean did not reply. He put his violin: 
in position. The Germans crowded round. 
Pierre’s voice could be distinctly heard 
calling his child. This seemed to give 
the boy courage. He drew his bow 
across the strings once more, and in the 
silence of that German guard-room arose 
the stirring strains, not of the Wath on 


Come along then, 


My 


father fast 
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WHAT A DIMINUTIVE PRISONER FOR SUCH A STALWART TROOPER ! 


the Rhine, but of the Marseillaise, which 
was vociferously taken up by the prisoners 
inside. All was consternation in a 
moment. The fiddle was snatched away 
and smashed to atoms, Jean was seized, 
and it would have fared ill with him had 
not an officer entered at the moment. 
Upon hearing the circumstances he or- 
dered the boy to be consigned to the 
prisoners’ room. 


Father and son had met at last! 

At noon the so-called spies were 
paraded. They were to be shot in one 
batch. On the left stood Pierre Lafont, 
firm and erect. But see, there are seven 
prisoners! It is Jean standing by his 
father’s side who makes the seventh. 
Death has no terrors for him. He is 
perfectly happy now. Hand in hand with 
his father he cares not what may happen. 
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FATHER AND SON 


‘*Oh, sir!” Pjerre pleads to the officer 
in charge, ‘‘spare my boy, my little 
Jean!” 

‘* His name does not appear on the list 
of spies; he need not go with you,” was 
the cold reply. 

‘*Jean, my darling, go back ; go back 
before it is too late.” 

‘* Father, I will go with you,” was all 
Jean said. 


FIDDLER. 


HAD MET AT LAST! 


The six doomed men take their position 


in line. Jean does not flinch. 
understand what it all means? 

** Jean, my boy, my darling boy! Oh 
God ! save my little Jean!” 

‘* Father, do not cry. Kiss me. 
found you at last. I am by your side. 
Kiss me. I am so happy!” 

‘* PRESENT ARMS! FIRE!” 

** In death they were not divided.” 


Does he 


I have 





HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES. 
THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 
By H. G. PEARCE. 


OR a long time my mind had 
been well exercised as to how the 
agricultural labourer really did live. I 
was very anxious to know the facts of 
the case, and newspaper accounts 
seemed of no use, one leading daily 
asserting that ‘never 
had the labourer been 
so well off, while an- 
other contended that 
his condition was a 
truly deplorable one, 
and demanded the 
active interference of 

the Government. 

Which was the true assertion? I 
could not tell, and straightway deter- 
mined to investigate the matter for 
myself, and,-if possible, obtain a few 
definite facts to go upon concerning the 
nature and extent of the hardships of 
the labourer’s life. 

The first question was, where to go? 
I decided upon a remote Dorsetshire 
village five miles or more from the 
nearest railway station, standing in the 

midst of wild moorland and common. Here I hoped to find the true Dorsetshire 
labourer as described by Professor Fawcett and others, and, by comparing his con- 
dition with that of his more favoured brother in the north, be able to draw my own 
conclusions. 

Inspired with an ardent desire after truth, I managed to catch an early train 
at Waterloo and went off gaily on my tour of investigation. After some hours of 
travelling I reached my destination. It was pouring with rain and getting rather 
dark. The only person I could see on the little wayside platform was the station- 
master, and he seemed to be there quite by accident. He was gazing with a depressed 
air after the departing train and appeared quite unconscious of my presence, and 
quite unimpressed by my great mission. I walked up to him, and presented him 
with my ticket very much with the air of the ‘‘ Dodo” in Alize in Wonderland, and 
asked where I could get some vehicle to carry me and my traps to the remote 
village. ; 

He gazed at me for some little time without answering, and then asked me in 
broad Dorsetshire to repeat my question, which I did with some impatience. 

‘* Nedmore, did you say?” 

** Yes ; Nedmore.” 

‘* Never heard of such a place, and I’ve lived here these six years. Nedmore, did 
you say ?” 

‘*Yes; Nedmore!” I shrieked again. ‘‘ Never mind, I won’t trouble you. I 
daresay I can find it.” And I walked away very conscious of his suspicious gaze, 


and angry with myself for not making arrangements beforehand to be met at 
such an out-of-the-way place, 
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I had not gone very far when I heard 
a shout, and, looking back, I saw the 
station-master gesticulating. He told me 
there was a man with a trap who would 
very likely drive me anywhere for a con- 
sideration, if I didn’t mind driving with a 
load. I cheerfully scout the idea and 
scramble up into a rather dilapidated 
trap, the back part of which is already 
occupied by a full-grown sheep, while a 
sack of corn is at our feet. 

I tell my friend where I want to go, and 
to my joy I find he lives near, and will take 
me to a friend of his whose wife takes in 
lodgers during the summer—at least she 
always puts up the late Vicar’s son when 
he wants to do a bit of quiet reading ; he 
he is about the only person who knows 
of such a lonely place. 

After a long drive on a road running 
for five or six miles between the heath we 
stop at a gate leading into a potato patch, 
and my companion tells me I shall find a 
cottage at the far end, where his friends 
live. 

I soon found the abode, a long, low 
cottage with a thatched roof and creepers 
trained over the rustic porch. I explain 
my errand, and am assured by Mrs. Cole 
that I can have a bedroom and the parlour, 
and she will do her best to give satisfaction 
if I can content myself with very plain 
fare, as the butcher only calls once a 
week, on Saturday, and she does not 
happen to have any meat left in the house. 

This is my first introduction to a Dorset- 
shire cottage, and I note everything with 
much interest. 

The kitchen, which is used as the family 
dining and sitting room, is a good-sized 
room with a brick floor and large open 
grate. I could see the stars as I looked 
up the chimney. Two sides of bacon 
were drying here. The walls of the room 
were papered, andhung with gaily-coloured 
almanacs presented by baker and grocer, 
portraits of friends in various positions of 
startling ferocity, ‘‘ death cards,” with a 
lavish display of ‘‘ weeping willow” and 
urn clasped by a distracted white-robed 
figure, framed in funereal black, and over 
the mantelpiece is a ‘‘ sampler” worked by 
Mrs. Cole’s grandmother as a specimen 
of her skill and diligence when eleven 
years old. 

One corner of the room is occupied by 
a large eight-day clock with a brass face. 
A chest of drawers and a kitchen dresser 
(two pieces of furniture invariably found 
in a well-to-do Dorsetshire cottage) take 
up one side of the room, and are covered 


with treasures of different kinds. The 
dresser, with its best china, glass, and 
rows of jugs, is a great feature of every 
cottage, and no bad indicator of the social 
position of its possessor. 

The parlour into which I am presently 
shown is a small room about six feet eight 
in size, made stuffy by carpet, window- 
curtains, and a superabundance of fur- 
niture. The window, of course, is hope- 
lessly blocked by flowering plants in a 
rather anemic condition, and the round 
table is artistically laid out with gaily 
bound volumes, photograph albums, 
bibles and hymn books. A stuffed puppy 
and canary under a glass shade give a 
further air of unreality to the room. It 
is obviously a room to be used only on 
special occasions, and never by the 
family. 

My bedroom is over the parlour. Here 
everything is beautifully clean and neat, 
with a faint smell of apples, because ‘it 
is the best room in the house to keep 
them, and the children don’t dare venture 
in.” I feel convinced I should have spent 


a comfortable night here had not Mrs. 
Cole, when wishing me ‘good night,” 
informed me that the bed had been kept 
well aired by ‘‘ Gramp ” (a terrible old man 


of eighty), and that she hoped the 
thatched roof would not inconvenience 
me, a remark fraught with terrible 
meaning, as I was soon to discover; 
thatch apparently being the cherished 
home of earwigs and their kind, who 
gave me no rest, at any rate the first 
night I spent with them. 

The next morning my zeal as a rural 
investigator had somewhat cooled, and 
my spirits did not rise when I discovered 
that I was to breakfast upon two large 
slices of fried bacon (it looked like salt 
pork) and some rather dubious-looking 
butter from the small village shop. I ask 
for a time-table to discover what chance 
of escape there is from the agricultural 
labourer, and my hostess, after much 
searching, produces one for January, 1890, 
with many of the leaves gone. 

I then turn my attention to the break- 
fast table, and petition for some of the 
mushrooms I can see growing in the field 
outside, to be cooked with the bacon, and 
suggest that a fresh egg or two would 
also be a welcome addition to the meal. 

When my humble wants are supplied I 
feel distinctly happier, and able to take a 
quite intelligent interest in Mrs. Cole’s 
conversation and remarks. She tells me 
her husband is a carpenter and earns 
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AFTER A LONG DRIVE WE STOP AT A GATE LEADING INTO A POTATO PATCH, 


very good money. Lately he has been 
employed in the restoration of a church 
near, and has been in steady work for 
sometime. That it is not every one in 
the village who is so well off. Many of 
the labourers find it hard work to make 
both ends meet, and that last winter there 
was much distress. 

Most of the cottages in Nedmore 
belong to the lord of the manor, who is 
seldom at home, an agent living some 
miles away transacting all necessary 
business. 

‘You see, ma’am, that’s bad for the 
village. There is no one, as you may say, 
to take an interest in nobody. The 
clergyman is no good beyond preaching 
his two sermons on Sunday (not but what 
the one before him was a good man and 


did a lot for the people), and the Great 
House shut up, and no other gentry 
living anywhere near, why you can’t 
wonder that the people takes to drinking 
and bad ways when there’s nobody to 
care. It’s very dull here, too, specially 
in the winter ; when the snow lies thick on 
the ground, and there is nothing going on 
like, the young chaps gets spiteful like, 
and a lot of quarrelling goes on.” 

At this point I suddenly realised my 
responsibilities as investigator, and threw 
in a question as to the movement of the 
rural population into the towns. 

‘Oh, labour is plentiful enough here, 
ma’am. Very few of our young men 
have gone away. It’s uncommon difficult 
for them to get to London, you see, unless 
they happen to have a relation living 
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there or something of that sort ; it’s so far 
away, and they would feel scared like 
with the noise and bustle after living on 
the heath here for so long, and W 

(the nearest market town) has no work to 


spare for any of our men. I sometimes 
think it would be a good job if some 
of them would clear out; may be the 
fewer left would get a higher wage.” 


6. 


I intimated to my hostess that I should 
like to see the village, and, if possible, 
talk with some of the cottagers, and she 
was good enough to come with me just 
to show me the way. 

The first cottage we stopped at stood 
in a good garden well stocked with fruit 
trees—a great help in making botk ends 
meet. I was introduced to the wife as ‘‘a 
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young lady from Lon- 
don who don’t know 
nothing about the 
country and its ways. 
I said as p’r’aps you 
could tell her some- 
thing about it, Mrs. 
Webb, seeing you've 
lived in the country all 
your life.” 

Mrs. Webb looked 
doubtful but flattered, 
and invited me to take 
a seat. She would tell 
me anything she could. 
She didn’t know much ; 
there were no Board 
Schools when she was a 
girl. 

‘“*You have a_ nice 
kitchen, Mrs. Webb,” 
I remarked in my 
character of investiga- 
tor. ‘*It seems a nice 
cottage on the whole ?”’ 

‘“Yes, ma’am, it’s 
a very tidy one. There 
is this kitchen and a 
scullery and two bed- 
rooms, and we _ pay 
2s. 6d2. a week rent; it 
has a’ good garden, 
too, you see. The worst 
of it is there is no 
water mear except. in 
that ditch outside, and 
that is often dried up in 
the summer. All our 
drinking water we have 
to fetch from the well 
in a neighbour’s garden, 
a tidy step from here.” 

‘*When do you pay 
your rent? Could you 
not complain and get 
something done?” 

‘* The agent has pro- 
mised to see to _ it, 
ma’am. I daresay he 
will do something be- 
fore long. We pay 
our rent to him every 
half year at the ‘ Fly- 
ing Dutchman,’ and 
he gives us a ticket back, which entitles 
us to have so much beer or spirits, which- 
ever we prefer, for the good of the house, 
he says.” 

‘*And what happens to those tenants 
who chance to be _ teetotalers, Mrs. 
Webb?” 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 


‘« Oh, they goes without,” replied Mrs. 
Webb simply. 

‘* Are wages pretty good here?” 

‘* My husband he works for that farmer 


who lives over there. He gets 11s. a 
week now, but it will drop to ros., I ex- 
pect, before very long; it generally does 
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in the winter. Of course he gets more 
pay at harvest time; we generally buys 
our pig then. Some of the masters here 
object to their men keeping pigs—says it 
leads to dishonesty, but they allow them 
a piece of ground in one of their fields to 
grow potatoes on. Then, you see, it gets 
manured along with the rest of the field. 
The potato crop lasts from May to Sep- 
tember, the bit of land is then returned to 
the farmer.” 

‘You must be a good manager, Mrs. 
Webb, to keep house on that money, and 
with a family, I suppose ? ” 

** Yes, ma’am, six children. It will be 
better now Jim is getting old enough to 
earn, but it was a hard pinch sometimes 
when they were all little and Elsie always 
ailing. She was so ill once we had to 
have the doctor to her for three weeks or 
more, and every time he came my, hus- 
band had to pay him 7s.—ah, and did it, 
too; he was that fearful of getting be- 
hindhand with the payments ; but you can 
guess what it meant to us out of his pay, 
and I was too weak just then to earn much 
myself by washing, like some women can.” 

‘*How do you manage about food so 
far from any town?” 

** Well, you see, we don’t require much 
meat beyond bacon. The butcher he do 


come once a week of a Saturday night to 
his regular customers, but there is very 


little taken in this village. Rabbits are 
plentiful enough, and you can get one for 
Sunday’s dinner at 4¢@. or so, Coal was 
1s. 6d. a cwt. during the winter, it’s 1s. 3d. 
now. Bread we pay 5d. a loaf. Flour 
1s. 8d. a peck. Oddments and groceries 
we can get at the village shop, but things 
do seem dear there. You see there is no 
one to say them ‘ nay,’ as you may say.” 

** Andis your husband in any club, Mrs. 
Webb?” 

** Well, yes, ma’am. He’s in what they 
call a slate club. It’s supported by the 
farmers round a goodish bit, and they 
sort of expect their men to put into it. 
But it’s not what I call a sound one. The 
old club broke some years back ; lots of 


the old men were in that, and it came 
rather hard on them. After sixty a man 
looks to his club, you see. He. so often 
ails at that age and can’t do much more 
work. Then what can he do if his club 
fails him?” 

‘*And what about amusements, Mrs. 
Webb?” I asked, feeling rather depressed. 

‘*Oh, there’s church and chapel for 
those who like them, ma’am, and there’s a 
reading-room our member has just given 
us, and a cricket club, and a lot of talking 
and drinking goes on at the ‘Flying 
Dutchman.’ My husband, he’s one for 
reading, is he, and he'll read the few 
books we’ve got over and over again. 
He’s not one for being away much from 
home, so we gets on pretty comfortably. 
There ain’t much going on for us women, 
in the way of amusement,” added Mrs. 
Webb reflectively, ‘‘ but then that always 
is the way. The men do get out in the 
fresh air every day to their work, and 
they see their mates and hear any news that 
may be going, but as for the women, we’re 
so taken up with the children and the 
house, and getting the meals ready, why, 
when we do get a bit of time to sit down 
and enjoy it, we find we have got old some- 
how, and don’t care about it any longer.” 

After this conversation with Mrs. Webb 
I often found my way to her cottage, and 
received much help from her in my in- 
vestigation into the condition of the 
agricultural labourer. Before I left the 
village I had a much clearer view as to 
the precise difficulties and drawbacks of 
his lot, though at the same time I could 
heartily agree with the verdict of several 
of the oldest inhabitants of the village, 
which was ‘‘that though there. was 
much a-wanting to be done in the villages 
and only waiting for some strong man to 
come forward to do it, yet things had 
wonderfully improved all round these 
last fifty years, and the man who had his 
regular place on a farm had not half as 
much to complain of as his father afore 
him had,” and ‘‘ that mayhap the coming 
generation would have still less.” 
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“ WT is a most anxious thing to be an 

absolute ruler,” said Duke Deodo- 
nato, ‘‘but I have made up my mind. 
The Doctor has convinced me (here Dr. 
Fusbius, Ph.D., bowed very low) that 
marriage is the hest, noblest, wholesomest, 
and happiest of human conditions.” 

‘“*Your Highness will remember—— ” 
began the President of the Council. 

‘* My lord, I have made up my mind,” 
said Duke Deodonato. 

Thus speaking, the Duke took a large 
sheet of foolscap paper, and wrote rapidly 
for a moment or two. 

‘*There,” he said, pushing the paper 


# over to the President, ‘‘is the decree.” 


‘* The decree, sir?” 

‘“*] think three weeks afford ample 
space,” said Duke Deodonato. 

‘« Three weeks, sir?” 

‘* For every man over twenty-one years 
of age in this Duchy to find himself a 
wife.” 

‘*Your Highness,” observed Dr. Fus- 
bius, with deference, ‘‘ will consider that 
between an abstract proposition and a 
practical measure e 

‘‘There is to the logical mind no stop- 
ping-place,” interrupted Duke Deodonato. 

‘* But, sir,” cried the President, ‘‘ imag- 
ine the consternation which this 1” 

‘‘Let it be gazetted to-night,” said 
Duke Deodonato. 

‘*] would venture,” said the President, 
“to remind your Highness that you are 
yourself a bachelor.” 

‘* Laws,” said Dule Deodonato, ‘‘ do 
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not bind the Crown unless the Crown is 
expressly mentioned.” 

‘¢ True, sir; but I humbly conceive that 
it would be pessimi exempli——” 

** You are right ; I will marry myself,” 
said Duke Deodonato. 

‘« But, sir, three weeks! The hand of 
a princess cannot be requested and granted 
in—— ” 

‘*Then find me somebody else,” said 
Deodonato ; ‘‘ and pray leave me. I would 
be ‘alone ;” and Duke Deodonato waved 
his hand to the door. 

Outside the door the President said to 
the Doctor, 

**I could wish, sir, that you had not 
convinced his Highness.” 

‘* My lord,” rejoined the Doctor, ‘‘ truth 
is my only preoccupation.” 

‘* Sir,” said the President, ‘‘are you 
married ?” 

‘*My lord,” answered the Doctor, ‘I 
am not.” 

‘**T thought not,” said the President, as 
he folded up the decree, and put it in his 
pocket. 

It is useless to deny that Duke Deodo- 
nato’s decree caused considerable disturb- 
ance in the Duchy. In the first place, the 
Crown lawyers raised a puzzle of law. 
Did the word ‘‘ man” as used i> the de- 
cree, include ‘‘ woman”? The 1]: .sident 
shook his head, and referred the question 
to his Highness. 

‘*It seems immaterial,” observed the 
Duke. ‘‘If a man marries, a woman 
marries.” 

E 
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‘“* Ex vt terminorum,” assented the Doc- 
tor. ‘ 

‘‘ But, sir,” said the President, ‘‘ there 
are more women than men in the Duchy.” 

Duke Deodonato threw down his pen. 
‘‘This is very provoking,” said he. 
‘* Why was it allowed? I’m sure it hap- 
pened before 7 came to the throne.” 

The Doctor was about to point out that 
it could hardly have been guarded against, 
when the President (who was a better 
courtier) anticipated him. 

‘*We did not foresee that your High- 
ness, in your Highness’s wisdom, would 
issue this decree,” he said humbly. 

‘““True,”’ said Duke Deodonato, who 
was a just man. 

‘*Would your Highness vouchsafe any 
explanation —— ?” 

‘*What are the Judges for?” asked 
Duke Deodonato. ‘‘ There is the law— 
let them interpret it.” 

Whereupon the Judges held that a 
‘““man” was not a ‘* woman,” and that 
although every man must marry, no 
woman need. 

‘<Tt will make no difference,” said the 
President. 

“None at all,” said Dr. Fusbius. 

Nor, perhaps, would it, seeing that 


women are ever kind, and in no way by 
nature averse from marriage, had it not 


become known that Duke Deodonato 
himself intended to choose a wife from 
the ladies of his own dominions, and to 
choose her (according to the advice of 
Dr. Fusbius, who, in truth, saw little 
whither his counsel would in the end 
carry the Duke) without regard to such 
adventitious matters as rank or wealth, 
and purely for her beauty, talent, and 
virtue. Which resolve being proclaimed, 
straightway all the ladies of the Duchy, 
of whatsoever station, calling, age, appear- 
ance, wit, or character, conceiving each 
of them that she, and no other, should 
become the Duchess, sturdily refused all 
offers of marriage (although they were 
many of them as desperately enamoured 
as virtuous ladies may be), and did 
nought else than walk, drive, ride, and 
display their charms in the park before 
the windows of the ducal palace. And 
thus it fell out that when a week had 
gone by, no man had obeyed Duke 
Deodonato’s decree, and they were, from 
sheer want of brides, like to fall into 
contempt of the law and under the high 
displeasure of the Duke. 

Upon this the President and Dr. Fus- 
bius sought audience of his Highness, 


and humbly laid before him the unforeseen 
obstacle which had occurred. 

** Woman is ever ambitious,” said Dr, 
Fusbius. 

‘* Nay,” corrected the President, ‘‘ they 
have seen his Highness’s person as his 
Highness has ridden through the city.” 

Duke Deodonato threw down his pen. 

‘“This is very tiresome,” said he, knit-: 
ting his brows. ‘‘ My lord, I would be 
further advised on this matter. Return 
at the same hour to-morrow.” 

The next day, Duke Deodonato’s fore- 
head had regained its customary smooth- 
ness, and his manner was tranquil and 
assured. 

‘*Our pleasure is,” said he to the 
President, ‘‘that, albeit no woman shall 
be compelled to marry if so be that she 
be not invited thereunto ; yet, if bidden, 
she shall in no wise refuse, but straight- 
Way espouse that man who first after 
the date of these presents shall solicit 
her hand.” 

The President bowed in admiration. 

‘‘It is, if I may humbly say so, a 
practical and wise solution, sir,” he 
said. 

“I apprehend that it will remedy the 
mischief,” said Duke Deodonato, not ill- 
pleased. 

And doubtless it would have had an 
effect as altogether satisfactory, excellent, 
beneficial, salutary, and universal as the 
wisdom of Duke Deodonato had antici- 
pated from it, had it not fallen out that, 
on the promulgation of the decree, all the 
aforesaid ladies of the Duchy, of whatso- 
ever station, calling, age, appearance, 
wit, or character, straightway, and so 
swiftly that no man had time wherein to 
pay his court to them, fled to and shut 
and bottled and barricaded themselves in 
houses, castles, cupboards, cellars, stables, 
lofts, churches, chapels, chests, and every 
other kind of receptacle whatsoever, and 
there remained beyond reach of any man, 
be he whom he would, lest haply one, 
coming, should ask their hand in marriage, 
and thus they should lose all prospect of 
wedding the Duke. 

When Duke Deodonato was apprised 
of this lamentable action on the part of 
the ladies of the Duchy, he frowned and 
laid down his pen. 

‘This is very annoying,” said he. 
‘*There appears to be a disposition to 
thwart Our endeavours for the public 
good.” 

“It is gross contumacy,” said Dr, 
Fusbius. 








HIS HIGHNESS HAS RIDDEN THROUGH THE CITY. 
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‘“VYet,” remarked the President, ‘‘in 
spired by a natural, if ill-disciplined, 
admiration for his Highness’s person.” 

‘*The decree is now a fortnight old,” 
observed Duke Deodonato. ‘‘ Leave 
me, I will consider further of this 
matter.” 

Now even as his Highness spoke a 
mighty uproar arose under the palace 
windows, and Duke Deodonato, looking 
out of the window (which, be it remem- 
bered, but for the guidance of Heaven he 


‘* At whose suit is she arrested?” asked 
Deodonato. 

‘““At the suit of the most learned 
Dr. Fusbius, may it please your High- 
ness.” 

‘*Sir,” said Dr. Fusbius, ‘‘it is true, 
This lady, grossly contemning your 
Highness’s decree, has refused my hand 
in marriage.” 

‘““TIs it true, damsel?” 
Deodonato.” 

‘*Hear me, your Highness!” answered 


asked Duke 


NOW WHEN THE JUDGES WERE COME, 


might not have done), beheld a maiden of 


wonderful charms struggling in the 
clutches of two halberdiers of the guard, 
who were haling her off to prison. 

‘Bring hither that damsel,” 
Deodonato. 

Presently the damsel, still held by the 
soldiers, entered the room. Her robe 
was dishevelled and rent, her golden hair 
hung loose on her shoulders, and her eyes 
were full of tears. 


said 


she. 
for we were in sore straits for 

‘* Bread?” asked Deodonato, a touch 
of sympathy in his voice. 

‘*May it please your Highness, no— 
pins wherewith to fasten our hair. And, 
as I ran to the merchant’s, this aged 
man fs 

‘*T am but turned of fifty,” interrupted 
Fusbius. 

‘‘And have not yet learnt silence?” 


**T left my dwelling put an instant, 


” 
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asked Deodonato seve- 
rely. ‘‘Damsel, pro- 
ceed!” 

‘‘Caught me by my 
gown as I ranand re 

‘*T proposed marriage 
to her,” said Fusbius. 

‘“Nay, if you pro- 
posed marriage, she 
shall marry you,” said 
Deodonato. ‘‘ By the 
crown of my fathers, 
she shall marry you. 
But what said he 
damsel ?” 

‘* May it please your 
Highness, he said that 
I had the prettiest face 
in all the Duchy, and 
that he would have no 
wife but me ; and there- 
upon he kissed me; 
and I would have none 
of him, and I struck 
him and escaped.” 

** Send for the 
Judges,” said Duke Deo- 
donato. ‘‘And mean- 
while keep this damsel 
and let no man propose 
marriage to her until 
Our pleasure be 
known.” 

Now when the Judges 
were come, and the 
maiden was brought in 
and set over against 
them on the right hand, 
and the learned Doctor 
took his stand on the 
left, Deodonato prayed 
the Judges that they 
would perpend carefully 
and anxiously of the 
question—using all lore, 
research, wisdom, dis- 
cretion, and justice— 
whether Dr. Fusbius 
had proposed marriage 
unto the maiden or no. 

‘* Thus shalt Our mind 
be informed, and we 
shall deal profitably with 
this matter,” concluded 
Duke Deodonato. 

Upon which arose 
great debate. For there 
was one part of the THE LEARNED DOCTOR. 
learned men _ which 
leant upon the letter and found no Dr. Fusbius; while another part would 
invitation to marriage in the words of have it that in all things the snirit and 
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mind of the utterer must be regarded, 
and that it sorted not with the years, 
virtues, learning, and position of the said 
most learned Doctor to suppose that he 
had spoken such words and sealed the 
same with a kiss, save under the firm 
impression, thought, and conviction that 
he was offering his hand in marriage ; 
which said impression, thought, and con- 
viction were fully and reasonably declared 
and evident in his actions, manner, bear- 
ing, air, and conduct. 

‘‘This is very perplexing,” said Duke 
Deodonato, and he knit his brows ; for as 
he gazed upon the beauty of the damsel, 
it seemed to him a thing unnatural, un- 
desirable, unpalatable, unpfeasant, and 
unendurable, that she should wed Dr. 
Fusbius. Yet if such were the law— 
Duke Deodonato sighed, and he glanced 
at the damsel: and it chanced that the 
damsel glanced at Duke Deodonato, and, 
seeing that he was a proper man and 
comely, and that his eye spoke his ad- 
miration of her, she blushed; and her 
cheek that had gone white when those of 
the Judges who favoured the learned 
Doctor were speaking, went red as a rose 
again, and she strove to order her hair 
and to conceal the rent that was in her 
robe. And Duke Deodonato sighed again. 

‘* My Lord,” he said to the President, 
‘*we have heard these wise and erudite 
men; and, forasmuch as the matter is 
difficult, they are divided among them- 
selves, and the staff whereon we leant is 
broken. Speak, therefore, your mind.” 

Then the President of the Council 
looked earnestly at Duke Deodonato, but 
the Duke veiled his face with his hand. 

‘* Answer truly,” said he, ‘‘ without 
fear or favour; so shall you fulfil Our 
pleasure.” 

And the President, looking round upon 
the company, said : 

**It is, Your Highness, by all reason- 
able, honest, just, proper, and honourable 
intendment, as good, sound, full, and ex- 
plicit an offer of marriage as hath ever 
been had in this Duchy.” 

** So be it,” said Duke Deodonato ; and 
Dr. Fusbius smiled in triumph, while the 
maiden grew pale again. 

** And,” pursued the President, ‘‘it 
binds, controls, and rules every man, 
woman, and child inthese Your Highness’s 
dominions, and hath the force of law over 
all.” 

**So be it,” said Deodonato again. 

‘** Saving,” added the President, ‘‘ Your 
Highness only.” 








There was a movement among the 
company. 

“For,” pursued the President, ‘by 
the ancient laws. customs, manners, and 
observances of the Duchy, no decree or 
law shall in any way whatsoever impair, 
alter, lessen, or derogate from the high 
rights, powers, and prerogatives of Your 
Highness, whom may Heaven long pre- 
serve. Although, therefore, it be, by and 
pursuant to Your Highness’ decree, the 
sure right of every man in this Duchy to 
be accepted in marriage of any damsel 
whom he shall invite thereunte, yet is 
this right in all respects subject to and 
controlled by the natural, legal, inalien- 
able, unalterable, and sovereign prerog- 
ative of Your Highness to marry what 
damsel soever it shall be Your pleasure to 
bid share your throne. Hence I, in obedi- 
ence to Your Highness’ commands, pro- 
nounce and declare that this damsel is 
lawfully and irrevocably bound and 
affianced to the learned Dr. Fusbius, un- 
less and until it shall please Your High- 
ness yourself to demand her hand in 
marriage. May what I have spoken please 
Your Highness.” And the President sat 
down. 

Duke Deodonato sat awhile in thought, 
and there was silence in the hall. Then 
he spoke : 

‘‘Let all withdraw, saving the damsel 
only.” 

And they one and all withdrew, and 
Duke Deodonato was left alone with the 
damsel. 

Then he arose and gazed long on the 
damsel ; but the damsel would not look 
on Duke Deodonato. 

‘*How are you called, lady?” asked 
Duke Deodonato. 

**T am called Dulcissima,” said she. 

‘* Well-named !” said Deodonato softly, 
and he went to the damsel, and he laid 
his hand, full gently, on her robe, and 
he said, 

‘* Dulcissima, you have the prettiest 
face in all the Duchy, and I will have 
no wife but you ;” and Duke Deodonato 
kissed the damsel. 


The damsel forbore to strike Duke 
Deodonato, as she had _ struck Dr. 
Fusbius. Again her cheek went red, 


and again pale, and she said, 

‘*] wed no man on compulsion.” 

‘* Madam, I am Your Sovereign,” said 
Duke Deodonato ; and his eyes were on 
the damsel. 

‘* If you were an Archangel—— '” cried 
the damsel. 


THE DECREE OF DUKE DEODONATO 


‘*Our House is not wont to be scorned 
of ladies,” said Deodonato. ‘‘Am I 
crooked, or baseborn, or a fool ?” 

‘*This day in your Duchy women are 
slaves, and men their masters by your 
will,” said she. 


Deodonato gazed on her. 

‘* You had no chance of using the pins,” 
said he, ‘‘and the rent in your gown is 
very sore.” 

And upon this the eyes of the damsel 
lost their fire and sought the floor; and 


**1 AM CALLED DULCISSIMA.” 


‘It is the order of nature,” said 
Deodonato. 

“Tt is not 
damsel. 

Then Deodonato laid his hand on his 
silver bell, for he was very angry. 

‘¢ Fusbius waits without,” said he. 

‘<T will wed him and kill him,” cried 


Dulcissima. 


my pleasure,” said the 


she plucked at her girdle, and would not 
look on Deodonato. And they said out- 
side, 

“It is very still in the Hall of the 
Duke.” 

Then said Deodonato, 

‘** Dulcissima, what would you ?” 

‘*That you repeal you decrees,” said 
she. 





THE DECREE OF DUKE DEODONATO. 


Deodonato’s brow grew dark; he did 
not love to go back. 

‘* What I have decreed, I have decreed,” 
said he. 

‘* And what I have resolved, I have re- 
solved,” said she. 

Deodonato drew near to her. 

‘‘And if I repeal the decrees?” said 
he. 

‘You will do well,’”’ said she. 

** And you will wed——?” 

‘“Whom I will,” said she. 

Deodonato turned to the window, and 
for a space he looked out; and the 
damsel smoothed her hair and drew 
her robe, where it was whole, across the 
rent ; and she looked on Deodonato as he 
stood, and her bosom rose and fell. And 
she prayed a prayer that no man heard or, 
if he heard, might be so base as to tell. 
But she saw the dark locks of Deo- 
donato’s hair and his form, straight as 
an arrow and tall as a six-foot wand, in 
the window. And again, outside, they 
said, 

‘**It is strangely still in the Hall of the 
Duke.” 

Then Deodonato turned, and he pressed 
with his hand on the silver bell, and 
straightway the Hall was filled with the 
Councillors, the Judges, and the halber- 
diers, attentive to hear the will of Deo- 
donato and the fate of the damsel. And 
the small eyes of Fusbius glowed and the 
calm eyes of the President smiled. 

*“My Cousins, Gentlemen, and my 
faithful Guard,” said Deodonato, ‘‘ Time, 
which is Heaven’s mighty Instrument, 
brings counsel. Say! what the Duke 
has done, shall any man undo?” 

Then cried they all, save one, 

**No man!” 

And the President said, 

** Saving the Duke.” 

‘*The decrees which I made,” said 
Deodonato, ‘‘I unmake. Henceforth let 
men and maidens in my Duchy marry or 
not marry as they will, and God give 
them joy of it.” 

And all, save Fusbius, cried ‘‘ Amen.” 
But Fusbius cried, 

‘*Your Highness, it is demonstrated 
beyond cavil, ay, to the satisfaction of 
your Highness - 


‘*This is very tedious,” said Deodo- 
nato. ‘* Let him speak no more.” 


And again he drew near to Dulcissima, 
and there, before them all, he fell on his 
And a murmur ran through the 


knee. 
hall. 

‘*Madam,” said Deodonato, “if you 
love me, wed me. And, if you love me 
not, depart in peace and in honour ; and 
I, Deodonato, will live my life alone.” 

Then the damsel trembled, and barely 
did Deodonato catch her words : 

‘* There are many men here,” said she. 

‘It is not given to Princes,” said Deo- 
donato, ‘‘to be alone. Nevertheless, if 
you will, leave me alone.” 

And the damsel bent low, so that the 
breath of her mouth stirred the hair on 
Deodonato’s head, and he shivered as he 
knelt. 

‘* My Prince and my King!” said she. 

And Deodonato shot to his feet, and 
before them all he kissed her, and, turn- 
ing, spoke : 

**As I have wooed, let every man in 
this Duchy woo. As I have won, let 
every man that is worthy win. For, un- 
less he so woo, and unless he so win, vain 
is his wooing and vain is his winning, and 
a fig for his wedding, say I, Deodonato! 
I, that was Deodonato, and now am— 
Deodonato and Dulcissima.” 

And a great cheer rang out in the Hall, 
and Fusbius fled to the door; and they 
tore his gown as he went and cursed him 
fora knave. But the President raised his 
voice aloud and cried— 

‘* May Heaven preserve your Highnesses 
—and here’s a blessing on all windows!” 

And that is the reason why you will find 
(if you travel there, as I trust you may, 
for nowhere are the ladies fairer or the 
men so gallant) more windows in the 
Duchy of Deodonato than anywhere in 
the wide world besides. For the more 
windows, the wider the view; and the 
wider the view, the more pretty damsels 
do you see ; and the more pretty damsels 
you see, the more jocund a thing is life— 
and that is what the men of the Duchy 
love—and not least Duke Deodonato, 
whom, with his bride Dulcissima, may 
Heaven long preserve! — 





FRASER 


T is only 

a blue silk 

chair. It 

stands on the 

farther side 

of the fire- 

place. It 

seems out of 

place in a 

bachelor law- 

yer’s cham- 

bers, with old 

furniture bought in the lot from the 

former tenant, books and pipes tossed 

about on the couch and floor, and the 

whole place redolent with tobacco. It 

is a lady’s chair, the one bit of grandeur 

in the room where I breakfast, read 

briefs, puff my cigar and receive my 

friends. But no one ever sits in it. 

Other fellows in the Inn call it ‘* Mere- 
dith’s idol.” 

I love that chair. It is the one piece 
of romance in my life. When Mrs. Snel- 
grove went out to join her husband, the 
doctor in India, she said: ‘*‘ Here, Mr. 
Meredith, take this, and let it be a 
memento of me. A lady’s chair isn’t 
much good to a lazy bachelor like you, 
but you will marry some d -, and your 
wife can sit in it, and you van tell her 
about the Snelgroves, and what a gossipy 
little woman Mrs. Snelgrove was. 
Good-bye, and send round for the chair 
when you want it.” 

I brought it home. 
looked odd in my dingy place. It was 
much too good for me. In the evenings 
when all was murky and miserable out- 
side, I would draw close to the fire, light 
my pipe and dream pleasant dreams. I 
glanced at the silken chair, so neat and 
trim. 


The pale soft silk 


‘*It will do for my wife, will it?” 1 
thought. And giving rein to fancy, and 
gazing through the pale fumes of to- 
bacco smoke, I saw a pretty woman, 
tall and graceful, with loving eyes; and 
she looked on me and smiled, and we 
chattered and loved, and forgot all the 
world. It was a sweet reverie which 
came and came again. So | thought of 
a time when a woman would indeed sit 
there and be my wife. 

It was my lady’s throne. Whoever 
the woman might be, it was in that chair 
she would rest; she on that side the fire- 
place, I on this. In my lonely bachelor 
life I pictured the future with all its 
fondness and calm repose, and happiness 
of home life. 

But the woman never came. The chair 
stood empty, waiting for its claimant. 

As the years spun round, I abandoned 
hopes of marrying. Still the visionary 
lady would sit before me. She was my 
ideal, and I worshipped her, and loved 
the chair. 

Once I thought the woman of my 
dreams hadcome. Ethel Winslow, the sis- 
ter of my old school chum, Ted Winslow, 
came to see me. | had lived in Redcliffe and 
the Winslows were our neighbours. Ted, 
Ethel, and I played cricket in the orchard 
as youngsters. When I went nest rob- 
bing Ethel came with me, and held my 
cap while I climbed the trees. I was 
fourteen then and she was eight. Now, 
I am twenty-nine and she is twenty- 
three. I did not hear of her for years 
after Ted went to Canada, but one day 
she wrote me a jolly little note saying 
she was visiting old Mrs. Burnham, that 
she was awfully dull, and that as I used 
to pull her hair as a girl, I might now 
take her to a theatre 
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She was the same Ethel as of old. 
Her womanhood had not deprived her of 
her roguishness. She was beautiful ; a tall, 
well- built woman, with bloom on her 
cheeks and a clear, sparkling eve. How 
she gossiped about younger times, and 
screamed with delight at recalling the 
story of my falling into a pond! 

I was sitting smoking late on a February 
afternoon. The fire was burning dim, and 
I had not lit the lamp. A soft rap came 
at the door of my chambers. 


HOW CHARMING SHE LOOKED, 


It was Ethel Winslow. There she stood, 
her cloak a-wide, her hair unruly, and 
mischief playing about her flushed fea- 
tures. 

** Miss Winslow!” I exclaimed. 

** Yes ; andan awful trouble I’ve had to 
find you out up these horrid, dark stairs. 
You must have the dumps!” 

She walked straight into the room. 

“Well!” she said, ‘‘ you don’t seem 
over pleased to see me. Is this the way 
you receive a lady friend? Now, just help 


MY LADY’S CHAIR. 


me off with my cloak. That’s it; light 
the lamp, and pull the curtains. Let us 
be cheerful ! What brings me here? Oh! 
it is very shocking, isn’t it? Wouldn’t 
society be shocked? Fiddle for society— 
but why don’t you make your fire burn 
up ? Mrs. Burnham has gone out to spend 
the day with some crony of hers. She 
said I could be housekeeper. I soon got 
tired of that. I wanted to do something 
outrageous, to go to a music-hall all by 
myself, and be desperate in some way or 


RESTING CARELESSLY IN THAT BLUE SILK* CHAIR ! 


another. Then I thought it would be very 
wicked to come and see you. So here I 
am, you dismal old bachelor, prepared to 
talk nonsense and laugh, while you stand 
there as if you had committed a crime.” 

The absurdity of it all seized me, and I 
threw myself into my saddle-back lounge, 
and roared with merriment. 

‘* But it is most improper !” I exclaimed. 

‘* Of course it is. If it wasn’t I wouldn’t 
have come, you goose. Now, where is 
your kettle and I shall make you some 
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tea? Oh! never mind me. Go on smok- 
ing. Haven't I two big brothers?” 

So she rattled on in her innocent, joyous 
mirth. She shrugged her shoulders at the 
melancholy rows of books, chided when 
some cigar-dust fell on the hearthrug, and 
told me she was really doing a Christian 
act in coming down to see a fellow who 
thought of nothing but his work and his 
pipe. 

She set my place in order. Suddenly she 
had a burst of laughter. ‘*‘ What would 
dear old Mrs. Burnham say, if she knew!” 

The little table was pulled close to the 
fire. She made some toast, and sat in the 
blue silk chair, and poured out tea. It was 
new and pleasant to be thus waited upon 
by a bright, light-hearted woman. 

How charming she looked, resting care- 
lessly in that blue silk chair! 

After tea she tried to make me a cigar- 
ette. It wasa failure ; but it provided fun. 

When she had put away the cups and 
sugar-basin we talked over old times ; of 
the romps we had, and how she dug for 
worms when I wanted to go fishing, and 
how we bor- 
rowed old Wil- 
son’s boat when 
he had gone to 
market, and 
then left it 
stuck in the 
mud half a 
mile down the 
river, because 
it was too 
hard work 
bringing it 
back against 
the stream ; 
and half a 
hundred other 
juvenile esca- 
pades. I, a 
sombre man 
at the best of 
times, threw 
away my me- 
lancholy, and 
laughed in 
turn. 

The visit was 
like joyous sun- 
shine. My heart 
grew glad. 


This woman opened a bright page in 
the book of my life. 

The next day she went back to her 
country home. I stayed in my room, 
sad and dismal again. I remembered her 
laugh, and her sweet happy look. She 
had sat in the chair of my lady, just as if it 
were her own. So the days flew on, and 
the summer came. But the silken chair 
was empty. 

Would she give up her home, with its 
flowers, and be the wife of a third-rate 
barrister who could only afford a villa 
down at Streatham? Had I the right to 
ask it ? 

And whenever | gazed at the chair, it 
answered, ‘‘ Yes! yes! yes!” But I 
halted, and weighed and pondered till 
the autumn came, and the trees in the 
Temple shook free their leaves. 

Then I said, ‘‘ Yes! yes! yes! 
go to her and tell her my love.” I nursed 
the thought in all its holiness. ‘* Not 
long shall the chair be empty,” I whis- 
pered in the joy of my heart. When my 
mind was fixed and determined I sat down 

and wrote her 
a letter. I 
kept it back 


I will 


for a day. 
. - 


Next morn- 
ing I received 
a_ silver-edged 
card. It came 
with the com- 
pliments of 
Dr. and Mrs. 
Singleton, and 
in one cor- 
ner was the 
name ‘Ethel 
Winslow” 
with an arrow 
through the 
centre. 

So you see 
my lady’s chair 
is empty still. 
I smoke my 
pipe, and read 
my briefs, and 
hear the joke 
of my friends 
about ‘‘ Mere- 
dith’s idol.” 
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HE history of the famous firm of 
which Michael Arthur, the first 
Baron Burton, may be regarded as the 
head, is not quite that of Burton-on-Trent. 
Bass’s ale was first made in 1777, but the 
career of Burton.as a town of world-wide 
reputation did not begin till after 1839, 
the year in which the Midland Railway 
brought it into communication with 
London and the other principal ‘cities. 
Its beer has been held in high estimation 
for centuries, even if it was not highly 
prized, as there is some reason to suppose, 
by the monks who first inhabited the 
Benedictine abbey, which, founded in 1004, 
has now all but disappeared. But for a 
very long time its production was con- 
fined to private houses, and even when, as 
in the case of Lord Burton’s great-grand- 
father, capitalists were induced by the 
celebrity of the Burton waters to invest 
money in breweries there, the difficulty 
of conveyance practically limited the con- 
sumption of their product to a very small 
area. We consequently find it stated in 
an account of Burton published early in 
this century that “‘the principal manu- 
factures of Burton are hats (of which large 
quantities are furnished for the army and 
navy), ironmongery, cotton and light 
woollen stuffs.” It would puzzle the 
visitor to the town to-day to discover any 
evidence of the existence of either one of 
these industries. Most of them disap- 
peared, indeed, within a dozen years of 
the opening of the railway, which con- 
vinced the people of Burton—and none 
more quickly than Mr. Michael Thomas 
Bass, the father of Lord Burton—that 
their labour and capital could be invested 
in nothing more profitable than beer. 

But, although the present position of 
Burton-on-Trent is the direct result of the 
railway system, the family of Bass can claim 
to have been the architects of its growth. 
It began to exercise its influence over the 
fortunes of the town about 1796, when 
there were nine brewery firms in Burton, and 
this influence was considerably increased by 
a curious accident which occurred in 1823. 
It is generally known, I suppose, that 
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BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


India Pale Ale is so called because it was 
originally made solely with a view to the 
climate of the East Indies. The strange 
circumstances under which the beverage 
was first sold in England are, on the other 
hand, known to few. A vessel containing 
a number of Bass’s hogsheads for the East 
was wrecked in the Channel, but the 
greater part of the cargo was saved. Among 
other salvage, the underwriters sold the 
barrels of ale in London. The new beverage 
was warmly praised by the Londoners who 
happened to drink it, and in the course of 
a short time a demand sprang up through- 
out the country for India Pale Ale, which 
Messrs. Bass set themselves to satisfy on 
what was then considered a large scale. 
With the opening of the railway, the late 
Mr. M. T. Bass saw revealed a new vista 
of trade in ‘‘ the glass of Burton,” and the 
firm began a career of conquest which in 
a town of brewers has given it unquestioned 
supremacy. 

With the tall chimneys and water-towers 
of the breweries for its most prominent 
features, there is nothing to distinguish 
Burton, as you approach it on the railway, 
from any other industrial town in the Mid- 
lands. On reaching the streets, however, you 
encounter, instead fof grimy smoke, avapoury 
mist, pervaded by a strong odour which is 
not at all offensive to one who is not a 
fervid disciple of Sir Wilfrid Lawson. Nor, 
judging from the looks of the people one 
passes, is the aroma of malt at all pre- 
judicial to the health. In walking through 
the town, indeed, I was struck by the lack 
of pale faces; it was not that there was a 
predominance of the rubicund hue, but 
rather that—thanks to good ale or not— 
every cheek had been given a tinge of 
colour. Among the “upper crust” of 
Burton society, however, it seems rather 
the fashion to despise the staple product 
of the place. At the market “ ordinary,” 
in one of the old-fashioned inns which in 
Burton have not yet been supplanted by 
any modern caravansary, I was the only 
guest to accept “ mine host’s” offer of the 
jug of foaming Bass; the others drank 
their claret and. Burgundy. 
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In the number of its “level crossings” — 
and thereby hangs the tale of the growth 
of its great beer business—Burton-on- 
Trent reminds an American of the towns 
of his native land. They have them in 
every street, and in the two main thorough- 
fares—High Street and Station Street— 
there must be half-a-dozen or more. But the 
‘“ level crossing,” as known in Burton, has 
no tragic significance; there is sure pro- 
tection from its danger. The big white 
gates automatically close the street on the 
approach of an engine drawing several 
wagon -loads of barrels—or ‘‘tubs” as 
they are called locally—reopening in the 
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same way when it has passed over. There 
is much evil thought, if not language, on 
the part of people in a hurry to be laid 
to the account of these “level crossings.’ 

But, then, people are not often in a hurry 
at Burton-on-Trent, and except in these 
rare moments everyone would readily 
admit that the railway, with its many 
strange ramifications, is the good genius 
of the prosperity of the town. At one 
time the streets were often filled with 
loaded drays—‘“‘ floaters” the Burtonians 
would term them — struggling to make 
their way to the railway station ; and the 
amount of hard’swearing, hideous shriek- 
ing, and positive peril to nervous foot- 
passengers that then occurred was, I 
am assured, too terrible even now to 
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contemplate. So, about a years ago, 
when Lord Burton, having had his turn at 
Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
had begun to take a practical part in the 
ancestral business, it was resolved to over- 
come the difficulty of getting the beer to 
the railway by bringing the railway to the 
beer. Messrs. Bass obtained Parlia- 
mentary powers and constructed lines 
which, measuring sixteen miles, now 
connect their various breweries, cooper- 
ages, and maltings with each other and with 
the great railway systems of the country. 
Allsopp’s, Ind Coope’s, Worthington’s, 
and the smaller potentates in the town 
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quickly followed suit; hence the network 
of iron rails with which Burton is now 
cut up into a thousand fragments. Ten 
railway engines bearing the name of Bass 
are now constantly at work in the town; 
and apart from their passenger lines, the 
Midland Company alone have about forty 
miles of railway there. 

A map of Burton coloured according to 
the land occupied by the various brewing 
firms would have one patch representing 
about 140 acres, the territory over which 
Lord Burton and his fellow-directors of 
Bass, Radcliffe, Gretton and Co., Limited, 
exercise control. But when you are in 
the town you can obtain no adequate idea 
of the extent of the Bass domain. To 
begin with, there are three breweries, 
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known Officially as the ‘‘ Old,” “ Middle,” 
and the ‘‘ New,” and popularly as the 
“Red,” “‘ White,” and “ Blue,” situated in 
different parts of the town. There is an 
ale and hop store, a cooperage, a reposi- 
tory for “‘empties,” at some distance from 
each other, to say nothing of a number of 
maltings scattered here, there, and every- 
where. All these establishments have a 
common centre, however, in the suite of 
offices which form a handsome red-brick 
building in the High Street, adjoining the 
Old Brewery. Entering these offices, one 
is at once impressed by the opulence which 
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HOP STORES: 


Lord Burton’s surname spells. 
laced janitor conducts you past staircases 
of marble and alabaster, through panelled 
corridors in oak and mahogany, into- a 
reception-room carpeted by the thickest 


The gold- 


and the softest Turkey. When residing 
at Rangemore, his picturesquely situated 
seat about five miles off, Lord Burton is 
at work in these offices pretty well every 
day. The people of Burton assure you 
that the conferment of a peerage upon 
him by Mr. Gladstone in 1886 had no 
effect upon his practical interest in the 
business. 

The Old Brewery is really the newest of 
the three, for it was rebuilt only twelve 
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years ago. But the land on which it stands 
between High Street and the river was 
the scene of the enterprise of the founder 
of the firm. There was obviously good 
reason for choosing the banks of the river, 
but it is a mistake to suppose, as I fancy 
many people do, that the water of the 
Trent plays any important part in the 
production of Burton ale. As a matter 
of fact, it is only used for washing the 
casks and similar purposes. The water 
which is made into beer is drawn from 
wells varying in depth from 30 ft. to 
120 ft., and deriving their supply from 
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the springs in the Outward Hills on the 
other side of the valley of the Trent. 
The water from these springs, percolating 
through the earth, derives from it those 
saline and other peculiar qualities which 
render it invaluable in brewing. 

But good water is not the be-all and 
end-all of successful brewing. There is 
some difference in the quality of the wells 
even at Burton; but the superiority of 
those in the possession of Messrs. Bass 
over those of competing brewers does not 
alone explain the pre-eminence which the 
firm has obtained. In producing the 
“‘sparkling glass” of ale there is scope 
for scientific knowledge, and need for 
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excellent judgment and infinite care. One 
could not miake the tour of the Old 
Brewery without being convinced of this. 
In the hop store (which has two acres of 
floor-space, and sometimes contains 10,000 
bales of hops) one learns for the first time 
of the enormous differences there are in 
the quality of this product, and it needs an 
experienced eye to distinguish between the 
best Kentish and the comparatively inferior 
hops of Sussex and Hants. Lord Burton 
and Mr. John Gretton buy all the hops 
between them, and, in consequence of the 
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drying of the barley, the crushing of the 
malt, the boiling of the ‘‘mash,” the mix- 
ing of the ‘‘barm” with the “ wort ”—all 
these things require skilful workmen and 
ingenious machinery. To secure a high 
standard of care and skill, there is a chief 
brewer in charge of each of Bass’s three 
establishments, one of whom is a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. Then Lord Burton 
and Mr.Gretton have at their elbows a 


chief brewer whose duty it is to test 
samples of the raw material purchased, 
which he does by conducting, in a little 
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limited area of supply, on the one hand, 
and their enormous consumption of the 
best hops, on the other, the successful 
performance of the task calls for excep- 
tional tact and shrewdness. In this respect, 
at any rate, Lord Burton can claim no small 
credit for the brilliant continuance of the 
business which he found, on attaining to 
manhood, in the full tide of its prosperity. 

In going from floor to floor, from the 
granary at the top of the building to the 
“‘ racking squares,” it struck me that there 
was much more in the making of “‘ a bottle 
of Bass” thaa is dreamt of in the philo- 
sophy of those who so glibly call for it in 
restaurant or tavern. The steeping and 


establishment sacred to this purpose, the 
whole operation of brewing. 

Many other illustrations could be given 
of the tender solicitude with which the 
reputation of the firm is safeguarded. If 
genius is an infinite capacity for taking 
pains, then Lord Burton and those who 
assist him in the direction of the Burton 
breweries must be said to bring genius 
into the making of beer. And considering 
the pains that are taken in order that 
“‘ Bass” may live up to its reputation, it is 
natural that much trouble should also be 
taken to protect it from misuse. From 
the number of forged and counterfeit 
copies of the well-known labels on the 
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bottles of Bass, which Lord Burton has 
collected in an album, it would seem that 
constant efforts are made by unscrupulous 
traders to make improper profit out of 
the name. 

From about 2500 to 3000 people are 
in the employ of Lord Burton’s firm at 


opyright. 


THE TOWN. 

It need hardly be said that the present 
number of Lord Burton’s emp/oyés does not 
fully correspond with the growth which 
has taken place in the business. Me- 
chanical power plays as great a part in 
the production of beer as in most other 
industries. But perhaps the greatest saving 
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Burton itself. 
with the season of the year ; the maltsters, 
for instance, coming from Norfolk and 
Suffolk for the autumn and winter and 
returning with the spring to their native 
fields. On the average, the men earn, I 
believe, about 18s. per week, and the working 
day is from six to six, with intervals of an 
hour and a half for meals. Each man is 
allowed three pints of ale per day, an old 
man being wholly employed in dispensing 
the liquor as it is required in the “ allow- 
ance store,” and, in observance of an old 
custom, all the employés of the firm are 
presented with a large joint of beef at 
Christmas. In satisfaction of the world’s 
demand for Bass, which in one year has 
exceeded a million barrels, it is necessary 
that the breweries should be always at 
work, and the men accordingly work in 
two shifts, one for the day and the other 
for the night. 


The number varies slightly 


of labour has been effected in Burton’s 
great subsidiary industry—the making of 
casks. In Messrs. Bass’s extensive cooper- 
age a cask is made from beginning to end 
by steam power, if we except the work of 
the man who selects the staves to fit the 
hoops. But although the average life of 
a cask is about twelve years—and owing to 
cheaper freight they are sent back even 
from India—some 300 or 400 have to be 
made every day, and the cooperages, not- 
withstanding steam power, give employ- 
ment to a considerable number of men 
and boys in Burton. 

For a town which has increased in popu- 
lation from 17,000 to nearly 50,000 during 
the last thirty years, there appears, on 
one’s first acquaintance with it, to be a 
strange dearth of modern building. All 
the principal streets are much as Lord 
Burton knew them in his youth; and it is 
not till you have crossed the river on the 
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one side, or penetrated the maze of brewery 
buildings on the other, that you discover 
the newer parts of the town. Lord Burton 
did something to develop the growth of 
population across the river by building a 
new bridge a few years ago, that took 
the place of a ferry over which the Marquis 
of Anglesey—who is lord of the manor of 
Burton—levied toll. A century or two 
ago one of the Marquis’s ancestors was 
required to maintain this ferry as a duty to 
the town. It is significant of much that 
what was originally a duty should have 
become a valuable privilege, for parting 
with which his Lordship received a con- 
siderable amount as compensation. Walking 
to this bridge, one passes the old parish 
church and a pretty little recreation-ground, 
from which the Abbey, evenina guise which, 
with the exception of a small portion of 
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A short walk along a shady road, or by 
the river-side, which has been laid out by 
the Corporation of Burton for recreative 
purposes and provided with a band-stand, 
brings one to the Trent Bridge. Until its 
rebuilding early in the century this bridge 
was one of the oldest in the country, the 
original structure dating from the Norman 
Conquest. The town mill, still standing 
by the side of the bridge, is the one sur- 
viving memorial of the Burton of the 
Domesday Book. 

It is, of course, only about eleven years 
that Lord Burton has been the head of his 
family and his firm, and in the town there 
is naturally more evidence of the work of 
his father, who was M.P. for Derby from 
1848 till 1883, than of his own. It is said 
that Mr. Michael Thomas Bass spent 
about £80,000 upon buildings in Burton, 
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wall, is quite modern, forms an agreeable 
picture. 

The river at Burton has two arms, with 
an island known as Broad Holme lying 
between, and, consequently, the Ferry 
Bridge is of great length. It takes you 
to Stapenhill, Burton’s pleasantest suburb, 
where its richer people principally reside. 


including St. Paul’s Institute, a handsome 
structure which is now to be devoted to 
the municipal work of the town. Lord 
Burton has recently built and furnished 
a Liberal Club, whose elegance and 
comfort are out of all proportion to 
a subscription small enough to place 
it within reach of every working man. 
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To the Liberals of Burton the club must 
give additional gratification, inasmuch as 
it gives proof that in the Upper House, 
contrary to what has become a traditior.al 
practice, his Lordship remains true to 
the political creed he professed in the 
House of Commons—for two years as 
member for Stafford, for seventeen as 
member for East Staffordshire, and for 
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a few months in the 1885 Parliament as 
the first representative of the new division 
of the county to which Burton gave its 
name. FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


We have to acknowledge the courtesy of 
Mr. Richard Keene in placing several copyright 
photographs at our disposal for illustrating 
this article. 
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A HOPPER’S 


By FRED. A. 


” DOZEN of usin a place like that! 
I do declare I ain’t as much as 
had room to stretch myself for the last 
three weeks. ’Tain’t fair, Marfa, ’tain’t 
fair.” 
‘* No, ’tain’t,” Martha briefly replied. 
The first speaker was a big, slouching 
fellow, Harry Andrews by name, usually 
employed as a costermonger in Farringdon 
Road, but at present, while-the season 
lasted, pole puller in a large hop-field 
near Maidstone. His companion was a 


young woman, apparently some twenty- 
one or twenty-two years old, with a fairly 
good-looking face and a passable figure ; 
she was, of course, carrying the ever- 


present baby, and was decked in the usual 
attire of the daughters of the East-end. 
They were standing outside the hut about 
which the man had used such emphatic 
language, and the appearance of the place 
justified his complaint. Even the most 
optimistic sanitary inspector could not 
have called it a luxurious abode. It was 
twelve feet long, the same in breadth, and 
about ten feet high, minus any window, 
with an earthen floor, and a roof that 
could not be guaranteed wind or water- 
proof. A few weeks previously it had 
been used as a piggery ; now, during the 
busy season, it was made to accommodate 
some eight hoppers and their six chil- 
dren. 

From the door of the hut a picturesque 
scene was visible. The sun had already 
set, and the hoppers, not long returned 
from picking, were busy in the yard near 
the sheds, cooking the principal meal of 
the day. <A score of them sat round a 
great wood fire which burned merrily in 
the open air ; and the flicker of the crack- 
ling brambles cast a weird, Rembrandt- 
esque glow over their countenances. But 
Andrews had no eye for the beauty of the 
scene. ‘* Let us get out of this,” he said, 
half fiercely, turning to his wife. ‘ Did 
you get a sub from the foreman to-day ? 
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How much? Tenbob? Whatever’s the 
use of that! We've earned seven pounds 
if we’ve earned a penny.” 

‘* No, it’s four pounds five, ’Arry, and 
then there’ll be two months’ rent to pay 
when we get back, and there’s the tally- 
man, and the bill at the oil-shop, 
and ——” 

‘*Do hold your jaw about the bills. 
We'll go into Maidstone to night, at any 
rate, and get the things there for the week. 
They’re half as cheap there as out here.” 

They tramped the four miles into Maid- 
stone, Harry with the money in his pocket, 
and his wife with the baby on her arm. 
By the time they had reached there, it was 
well on for eight o’clock and the streets 
were fairly full of people. It was the 
Maidstone tradesmen’s harvest time, and 
they know well how to reap the best crop 
during it. Many of them had laid ina 
special stock of goods for the occasion, 
and the butchers’ shops showed a display 
of repulsive-looking cuts of meat which 
would. do credit to Shadwell. It would 
hardly be interesting to follow Andrews 
and his wife during the next couple of 
hours, though to some it might prove 
decidedly instructive. There was nothing 
romantic or startling in their standing for 
a quarter of an hour in front of a shout- 
ing seller of meat, and then haggling with 
him for a further five minutes over the price 
of a couple of trotters. Nor need it be told 
how often Harry found it necessary to re- 
store his exuausted energies with liquid re- 
freshment. Let it suffice to say that by 
nearly half-past ten they found themselves 
mside Maidstone station waiting for a train, 
Harry with a flushed face and a temper 
twice as irascible as usual, and his wife 
feeling ready to drop to the ground with 
weariness after her hard day’s work and 
her evening’s excursion. 

‘* Gi’ me the money for the fares,” said 
the man. ‘‘ Eightpence for the two and 
nothink for the kid.” 
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‘*] ’aven’t got a blessed penny, ’Arry. 
I gave you all the money before we 
went.” 

**G’arn.” 

‘* 1] did, really.” 

‘*] ain’t got noneneither. All the cash 
has gone somewhere—blest if I know 
where. Never mind. They don’t beat 
an old Whitechapel man that way, not 
they. You follow me, and I'll manage.’’ 

There was a great crush of people at 
the barrier, the officials were all busy, 
and in the confusion Harry succeeded. 
‘* Push well up, and watch yer chance,” 
he whispered. Martha did so, and soon 
found herself past the ticket examiners. 
But when she reached the platform and 
looked round, she could nowhere see her 
husband. The train was apparently on 
the point of going, the guards were hurry- 
ing the disorderly passengers into the 
carriages, and Martha, seized by an un- 
controllable feeling of terror, shrieked at 
the top of her thin, rasping voice, 
**Harry! Harry! Harr-ee!” 

“Curse you,” came the answer, as 
Harry seized her roughly by the shoulders 
from behind. ‘‘ You want to get all of 
us bloomin’ well locked up, that’s what 
you want. Go in, will ver,” and he added 


force to his words by thumping her 
heavily on the back. 

She burst into tears, 
man seated in a corner of the carriage 


and a quiet 


ventured to interfere. ‘I say, guv’nor,” 
he remonstrated, ‘‘don’t come it too 
strong. That’s enough o’ that.” But he 
said no more, for Martha momentarily 
ceased her sobbing and turned on him. 
‘*You leave me and my man alone, will 
yer,” she said. ‘‘ It’s a pity we can’t do 
as we likes to one another without the 
likes of you putting your noses inte what 
don’t concern you. Any one ‘ld think 
you was a School Board man or a feller 
from the County Council, pryin’ into other 
people’s affairs like that.” And then she 
bent over her baby, and again started 
crying. 

‘* Shut up that row, I say,” her husband 
growled, not in the least mollified by her 
defence of him. ‘‘I’ve got something to 
tell you, and if you don’t hold your jaw 
and listen, I’ll chuck you an’ the kid out 
o’ the winder, sure as fate.” 

Martha was instantly all attention, and 
Harry whispered in her ear. Once she 
uttered an audible protest. 

**You do as I tell yer,” came back the 
bitter reply. ‘‘If they ketch us without 
our tickets, it means three months’ hard. 


The beaks here are always down on the 
likes o’ we. So mind—by the river.” 

Three minutes later the train stopped at 
their destination. The station, like most in 
Kentish villages, was a very slight affair. 
On one side there was a waiting-room 
and ticket offices, while on the other was 
nothing but an open platform, fenced in 
by a railing about four feet high, and 
bordering on the banks of the Medway. 
Immediately behind this platform was a 
slope leading to the towing-path and the 
river. Most of the passengers went 
along the platform to the right, but Harry 
and his wife rushed left-wards, and 
scrambled over the railings on to the 
bank. 

They had hoped to get off unseen, 
but this was not to be. The railway 
authorities had been played the same trick 
several times before, and this night they 
were on the watch. Hardly had the pair 
got to the end of the platform before they 
heard a shout, and in a moment there was 
a cry, a flash of lights, and two or three 
men were in hot pursuit. 

‘** Keep to the left,” Andrews called to 
his wife, ‘‘and look out for the 
river.” 

She, poor soul, felt ready to drop to the 
ground. It is no easy thing for a woman 
to get over a fence at any time ; but when 
she is dead tired, and has a baby in her 
arms, the task is almost an impossible 
one. However, helped by a rough pull 
from her husband, she scrambled over, 
and made a rush for the wood. Her 
cherished bundle of trotters, that she had 
tucked carefully away under her shawl, 
dropped unheeded on the ground. Soon 
the men were close behind, and every mo- 
ment she expected their hands to tightly 
grip her shoulders. Harry, who was some 
yards ahead, shouted to her to get on the 
towpath, and she obediently turned her feet 
that way. She could hear the sound of her 
pursuers in the rear, and at every step her 
feet caught in the underwood. At last 
the muddy towing path was reached ; but 
just as she and her husband got to it a 
man in the dress of the county constabu- 
lary stepped out from the bushes almost 
directly in front of them. Martha did not 
take time to think. She realised that un- 
less something could be done the con- 
stable would, in another moment, catch 
her husband. Without any hesitation, she 
gave a loud shout, and flung herself on 
the policeman. The man tried to grasp 
her, but she eluded him. Then her foot 
slipped on the wet path, and the next 
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instant she and her baby had fallen into 
the river. 

The railway men coming up heard a 
splash, a. half-choking cry, and then, for 
what seemed to them an age, there was 
silence. Quick as thought a young guard 
had thrown off his coat and boots, and 
stood waiting for a sign of her presence 
to plunge in and drag her out. But as 
second after second passed, and all 
remained the same, he could wait no 
longer, but dived in at the spot where she 
had sunk. He re-appeared almost im- 
mediately. ‘*She’s down there,” he 
cried, spluttering and blowing, ‘‘ but her 
legs have caught in the weeds. One of 
you go off for a doctor, and I'll get down 
and fetch her up.” 

He made a second and third attempt, but 
each time was unsuccessful. It was only 
after the fourth dive that he came to the 
surface bearing on his arm the uncon- 
scious form of the woman. 

Willing arms soon dragged him and 
his burden on dry land. Martha was 
lying still, her eyes closed, her baby 


clasped tightly in her left arm, and her 


mouth and nostrils full of the river 
mud. 

‘* Carry her on to the station,” said the 
doctor, who had just arrived. ‘‘ We'll do 
all we can, but it’s no use, for she’s dead 
already.” 

Before the melancholy procession could 
move away, a constable marched up, 
accompanied by Harry Andrews, whose 
arms were ornamented with a pair of 
handcuffs. ‘‘ What’s the row?” the con- 
stable asked. ‘‘I could hear that some- 
thing was up, so I collared this fellow 
running off.” 

Then the man and his charge caught 
sight of the prostrate figure, and Harry 
recognised the body of his wife. _ There 
was a blustering look on his face, but it 
died away as the truth dawned on him. 
He dropped down on the wet path beside 
her body, and placed his manacled hands 
—those hands that not half-an-hour before 
had been lifted violently against her— 
tenderly over her face.- ‘She always 
was a good ’un,” he sobbed out. ‘‘ But 
I never thought she'd give herself for the 
price o’ my railway ticket.” 


, 
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I BECAME A BASHI-BAZOUK. 


By EDWARD VIZETELLY, Orricer oF THE IMPERIAL ORDER OF THE MEDJIDIEH. 


HEN I landed at Trebizond, in the 
spring of seventy-seven, with the 
intention of taking service with the Turks, 
the first thing I heard was that the town 
was full of Circassians, who kept the in- 
habitants in constant terror of their lives 
and property, and had recently looted 
some stores in the bazaar. Further in- 
quiries revealed the fact that a Circassian 
regiment was in course of formation 
there, and that the chief was only waiting 
for a few more men to arrive, to march to 
the front and join Chanvil, the red-bearded 
son of the famous Circassian chieftain, 
who held out so long in the Caucasus 
against the Russians. 

This regiment was being raised on the 
feudal system of the Middle Ages. It con- 
sisted of Circassians belonging to families 
who had quitted Russia since the Crimean 
War, and had received from the Sultan 
grants of land in proximity to the 
southern shore of the Black Sea. Tre- 
bizond was the rendezvous, and the men 
had assembled there under their Deré 
Beys, with horses, saddles, and side 
arms, rifles and revolvers being served 
out by Government. At their head was a 
Circassian named Hassan Bey, who held 
a major’s commission in the Turkish 
army, assisted by another major named 
Youssouf, also of the regular army. These 
two officers were first and second in com- 
mand, while the others ranked in accord- 
ance with the importance of their families 
and the number of volunteers they had 
brought with them. 

| at once perceived what a splendid 
opportunity this was for me, and my first 
step was to call on the Pasha governing 
the town and lay the matter before him. 
The old fellow listened attentively, smiled 
approvingly, and, when he had heard all 
I had to say, inquired the opinion in 
England as to the war, and ended by 
telling me that he would send me with one 
of his officers to Mr. Biliotti, our Consul, 
and if he guaranteed I was an English- 
man, the affair could be easily settled. 


When these preliminaries had been ar- 
ranged I was introduced to Hassan Bey 
and some of his companions, whom | 
found located at a charming villa in a 
lovely garden at the extremity of the 
town, and on the road to Erzeroum. The 
chief was a man of five-and-thirty ; 
Youssouf, the second in command, was 
over fifty ; the remainder were young and 
gay, and one and all welcomed me in real 
good fellowship. 

The best Circassians are in many ways 
a bad lot, they are Mohammedans only in 
name, and the Turks look down on them 
on that account; but I had not been long 
in their society before being treated to 
their estimation of the Turks. One after- 
noon a Deré Bey took me aside, and, 
measuring the little finger of his left hand 
with the forefinger and thumb of his 
right, said to me in a confidential tone, 
‘“*Turk.”” Then he measured the middle 
finger in the same way and added, 
‘* Tcherkess.” “There could be no doubt 
as to his meaning: the Turks were very 
much inferior to the Circassians ; there 
was the same difference between them in 
proportion as between one’s middle and 
little finger—at least, that was my com- 
panion’s idea. 

The day following my introduction at 
head-quarters I went into the bazaar, 
accompanied by one or two of my new 
acquaintances, to purchase a costume. 
There was, of course, a vast amount of 
haggling over the matter, and the 
dealers were mercilessly vilified, but, in 
the result, for a few Turkish liras I ob- 
tained a long homespun 4aftan in rough 
gray cloth of pure coarse wool reaching 
to my heels, trousers of the same descend- 
ing to the ankles and tightening towards 
the extremities, which I tucked into my 
high boots, a lamb’s skin kelpech, a strip 
of narrow leather with a buckle for a belt, 
on which hung a long-pointed dagger 
worn in front, with a broad, double- 
edged blade and horn handle, and a 
beautiful sabre, with a fine, slightly curved, 
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old Hungarian blade—bearing an inscrip- 
tion—which bent nearly double and re- 
turned to a straight line again. This was 
slung. over the shoulder, which is an 
infinitely more comfortable way of wear- 


ONE AFTERNOON A DERE BEY TOOK ME ASIDE. 


ing a sword than to have it dragging 
round one’s waist. 

] then bought a pair of saddle bags, 
stuffed into them a flannel shirt, a couple 
of pairs of woollen socks, some handker- 
chiefs, a curry comb and brush for the 
horse, some soap, and a few other articles, 
and was ready—all but the horse; and 
this, in the form of a wretched looking 
gray pony, much under my weight, was 
supplied by the Government, I suppose—I 
never knew where it really came from, nor 
cared—along with a Circassian saddle 
and bridle, a Spencer repeating-rifle and 
arevolver. One of my new friends made 
me:the present of a knout, without which 
no Circassian outfit is complete. 
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Our men were becoming quite unbear- 
able, and the inhabitants had been sending 
deputations of the principal citizens to the 
Pasha to pray for their departure. At 
length the order came, much to my joy, 
to move forward that 
very afternoon, the third 
day after my arrival. 

At once all was bustle 
and confusion. Every 
one set to work filling 
their saddle bags with 
barley and provisions, 
and cramming the 
horses with as much 
food as they could be 
made to take. I was 
warned that the first 
march would be rather 
a long and tedious one, 
and that I had better 
provide a couple of 
days’ rations, which I 
at once proceeded to 
do. 

Between four and five 
o’clock the men, who 
had been located in 
cafés and khans all over 
the town, began to 
stream out of it on 
horseback, in small 
parties. There was no 
beating of drums or 
sounding of bugles, the 
order had been quietly 
passed round to leave, 
and that was sufficient. 
I got across my pony, 
and, joining the long 
straggling column, set 
out on the very road, 
probably, down which 
Xenophon and the Ten 
Thousand descended to the sea after 
their astounding retreat from the plains 
of Cuxana. 

We rode far into that night, for most 
of the way through a wild gorge, and 
halted at a small village at the foot of the 
mountains. Daybreak brought Hassan 
Bey and some other officers who, being 
better mounted than we were, had left 
later and easily overtook us; it also 
revealed most lovely scenery. 

We were on a good, broad, military 
road, built, I believe, by that popular friend 
of royalty, Baron Hirsch. To the left a 
long wall of hard, wild, rugged rock, half 
covered with abundant vegetation in the 
shape of creepers, briars, and dense 
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verdure, which seemed literally to grow 
out of it, towered up to a prodigious 
height, whilst through thousands of 
crevices on its surface trickled a multitude 
of small springs, forming at its base 
myriads of limpid pools which, overflow- 
ing, sent the water streaming across the 
road in a ‘shallow sheet into the ravine 
below. 

I had never beheld such a glorious sight 
in my life. It was early summer, and as 
the day advanced the heat became intense. 
Everything had awakened to life beneath 
the invigorating rays of the warm sun. 
Wild flowers grew in profusion wherever 
there was a handful of earth. The ai- 
was full of butterflies and bees ; multitudes 
of small winged insects, attracted by the 
moisture of our skins, hovered round us, 
and dashed wildly into our ears, mouths, 
eyes, nostrils, in their mad, whirling 
career. 

The highway ascended straight before 
us, just curving round slightly to the left 
in gentle bends. On the right the preci- 
pice, and then a narrow ravine, at the 
bottom of which the torrent rushed 
foaming among huge rocks. Then another 
savage, rugged barrier, extending upward 
to a great altitude, and at the top, at the 
edge of the table-land, one caught a 
glimpse of flocks of sheep and goats, 
looking in the distance like mere specks, 
quietly browsing. Halfway up the 
sombre, jagged cliff that inclosed the 
ravine on that side, one every now and 
then perceived a quaint, picturesque 
Armenian monastery, comfortably en- 
scenced in a recess, quite beyond the reach 
of Circassian and Kurd, where lazy, dirty 
monks spun out their existence in absolute 
peace and quietude, far from the trouble 
and worry of the crowd. This scenery 
extended for miles, only, as we advanced, 
the rocky barrier on our left occasionally 
gave place to a broad expanse of Juxuriant 
grass, the property of no one, where our 
cattle revelled in a dainty feast. 

We marched very slowly, just strolled 
along, allowing the horses to browse at 
leisure. As we approached the summit of 
the great mountain chain, the road bent 
to the right, and entered a forest of pines, 
which grew on the slope on which the 
highway had been hewn, and seemed to 
descend from top to bottom. It was 
somewhere about there that Xenophon 
and the Ten Thousand had the gratifi- 
cation of catching sight of the sea after 
their eventful march. Further on, the 
road wound round to the left and began 
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to descend. The scene changed. Away 
on our right were the summits of lofty 
hills rising into space in a confused 
multitude. We still had the rugged 
barrier on the left extending high above 
us and then slanting off ; still a ravine on 
our right, but not the same, less wild and 
savage. At the bottom of it one fre- 
quently distinguished the carcase or bones 
of a camel, a mule or shaggy pony, one 
of a caravan that had stumbled beneath 
its load, and, after being divested of its 
burden, had been pushed over the edge of 
the highway, and sent bounding down to 
the bottom of the steep incline to make a 





feast for jackals on the prowl there, and 
for huge birds of prey which one could 
see hovering overhead. 

We had rassed the entire day climbing 
the mountain at our ease in the fierce, 
broiling sun, which scorched one’s lips 
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and nose ; and lucky were those who had 
taken the precaution of providing food for 
the journey, for not a morsel to eat could 
be found anvwhere on the road. Houses 
there were, a few; some of them shelters 
for travellers ; stone huts with apertures 
for doors and windows devoid of glass 
and woodwork, but which must, never- 
theless, have made very welcome refuges 
to belated souls in winter time; others 
had formerly been stores kept by dakads, 
the native general shop, where one 
can purchase everything from a pin to a 
tub of margarine c- a tin of petroleum ; 
but the owners had long since put up their 
shutters, closed and locked their doors, 
and withdrawn to Trebizond, after having 
been plundered, again and again, by the 
thousands of regular troops and Bashi- 
Bazouks who had passed that way. 

We had not proceeded far in the descent 
of the mountain before night began to set 
in, and the straggling column .of twelve 
hundred men, which had been miles and 
miles in length during the dav, began to 
draw together, instinctively, as if for pro- 
tection ; and without word of command, 
withouta halt, we suddenly found ourselves 
riding in a compact body, four abreast, 
along the broad, military highway. 

All at once those in front broke into a 
wild war-song, which was gradually taken 
up by the men immediately behind them, 
and so on until the entire regiment joined 
in. The effect was magical. The tired 
horsemen, fatigued with the long ride in 
the hard, high wooden saddles, exposed 
to the intense heat, recovered energy ; the 
weary horses pricked up their ears and 
danced along quite merrily, at a brisk 
rakvan. The road continued to descend, 
the wild, weird notes of the song and 
clinking of steel drowned the shuffle of 
the horses’ hoofs, which raised a great 
cloud of dust that choked and blinded us. 
At last we shambled through a river and 
entered a village. It was late and pitch 
dark. We groped our way through the 
obscurity, thrust the horses into the &hans, 
and loosened their narrow girths. 

I passed the night with others up stairs 
in one of the bare rooms of the £4an above 
the stables, after giving my pony his feed 
of barley apart, to make sure he had it. 
My bed was primitive : the bare boards for 
bedstead and mattress, and the saddle- 
bags—ah! those dear old saddle-bags— 
for bolster and pillow. The fatigue of the 
long ride soon brought sound sleep, but 
every One was up and about at daybreak. 
My first care was to see that the pony had 
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plenty of broken straw, then I| treated 
myself to a cup of coffee and a smoke from 
a short chidouk with red clay bowl, jasmin 
stem and sweet, cloudy amber mouth- 
piece, in the form of a cone. 

As soon as the sun had risen and taken 
the chill off the water in the river, we led 
the horses to the ford, and gave them a 
drink, followed by a thorough cleansing 
with soap and water to get the dust out 
of them. When this had been completed 
I measured out to my animal eight 
double handfuls of barley, which is a 
good ration, and when he had put himself 
outside of that it was time to be off. 

Every one knew what road to take, for 
there was only one, and each of us left 
when he liked. At the outset we rode 
for a considerable time through a barren 
district without a blade of grass, but 
at length, as we approached Gumush 
Haneh, the country became more smiling. 
There were green fields and hedges, huge 
trees loaded with large white mulberries, 
farmhouses with cattle, sheep, goats and 
poultry, which, however, were speedily 
eclipsed when the inhabitants discovered 
who their guests were. 

Gumush Haneh proved delightful. Thé 
little town owes its existence to some 
silver mines worked in former days by 
the Genoese, but which are said to be 
exhausted now, and were iong since 
abandoned. We remained there a day 
and a half, during which time I kept close 
to Hassan Bey and was sumptuously en- 
tertained on country fare at an Armenian 
farmhouse. 

We had now got over the worst part of 
our journey, and on taking the road 
again soon came to a lovely plain, rich 
in crops and stock, and dotted with 
thriving villages, which were mostly 
Armenian and therefore fair prey for my 
companions. Our men left the road and, 
spreading out on either side of it, pro- 
ceeded in a similar way to locusts or 
Hindoo camp followers, taking in every- 
thing on their way. - At night we 
dispersed among the villages in groups, 
sometimes miles apart from one another. 

Occasionally we met an arradia, the 
primitive cart of the country, which dates 
back ages, a clumsy, massive structure 
with broad solid wheels, drawn by a yoke 
of small oxen. One afternoon the post- 
man passed us with the mails, which go 
up and down with tolerable regularity 
once a week. He was riding a stout 
pony and dragging another behind him, 
loaded with two bulky, oblong leather 
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WE RODE FAR INTO THAT NIGHT, FOR MOST OF THE WAY THROUGH A WILD GORGE, 


saddle-bags; and we frequently came 
upon great Krupp cannon for the defence 
of Erzeroum, waiting in the middle of the 
road, or being slowly drawn forward by 
man and beast yoked together, on the 
corvée system. 

One day towards sunset a Bey, in whose 
company I happened to be riding, all at 
once called my attention to a flock of 
sheep tended by a shepherd at no great 
distance away. ‘* Yemek/” he muttered ; 
then dug his heels into his horse’s flanks 
and set off at a gallop, I following in his 


wake. 
the Bey inquired to whom the flock 
belonged, whether his master was a 
Moslem or an unbeliever, and the answer 
being satisfactory, he proceeded to select 
a nice fat lamb, which he told the 
shepherd to hand up to him. The latter, 
who was evidently accustomed to this sort 
of proceeding, complied without a 
murmur, and when the animal had been 
secured in front of my companion’s saddle, 
we turned our horses’ heads and sought 
quarters fcr the night, where Mr. Lamb 


When we reached the shepherd 
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was impaled and roasted whole over a 
wood fire for supper. 

On another occasion when two or three 
of us rode into a village at the end of the 
day and sought hospitality at the house 
of the principal Armenian farmer, I was 
introduced, with much ceremony, as an 
English Pasha, who had come all the way 
from England and must be entertained 
with the best fare the village could 
supply ; with the result that a sheep was 
slaughtered in my honour; and as sheep 
are not dear in those parts—about 3s. 6d. 
each—the host was no doubt very glad to 
be let off so easily. 

The following afternoon we came to the 
end of the plain, and before us was a 
small verdant ridge which we were about 
to climb. All at once, at a moment when 
I happened to be riding alone, a Circas- 
sian galloped up to me, and, pointing to 
the high ground before us, exclaimed, 
‘© Mastic!” 

For some moments I could not, for the 
life of me, imagine what he meant, but on 
reaching the brow of the hill the mystery 
was solved. A small town stretched out 
before us on the other side. 
Baibourt, famous for its carpets. 

We entered the place in irregular order, 
and ambled gaily through the dilapidated 
bazaar to the onak, where I found 
Hassan Bey, whom I had not seen for a 
couple of days, and who invited me to his 
quarters at the residence of a couple 
of wealthy Armenian brothers, who were 
the principal carpet manufacturers and 
merchants there. 

It was at the house of these Armenian 
gentlemen that I ate my first really good 
Turkish dinner, which was served on the 
evening of the day following our arrival. 
I had been well coached up at Constanti- 
nople as to how to proceed. My acquaint- 
ances in the stronghold of Islam had 
impressed on me that I must be particu- 
larly careful never to put my left hand in 
a dish or touch food with it, and I was 
not to show surprise if, in the middle of 
the repast, I suddenly found some one 
stuffing his fingers into my mouth. 

When I entered the dining-room the 
guests had all assembled there, and a 
couple of them at once took me to a side- 
board, and insisted on my swallowing 
several glasses of mastic in quick succes- 
sion, and in eating a meszzé in the shape 
of a small piece of salt sardine or an olive. 
The others had had their taste of the for- 
bidden liquor beforehand, the chief, out 
of self-respect, not thinking it proper to 
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be seen drinking spirits by an infidel. 
When I had taken my appetiser and 
washed my hands, Hassan Bey seated 
himself cross-legged at a small round table 
standing about a foot from the ground, 
which was the signal for every one else to 
act likewise ; and when we all had found 
a place, we formed a compact circle in 
which I sat facing the chief. On the 
table was a huge round salver extending 
considerably beyond the support on which 
it rested. There were no knives, forks, 
or plates, but the place of each guest was 
marked at the edge of the salver by a 
spoon and a heap of flat bread broken in 
pieces, and half-a-dozen spring onions. 

I cannot enumerate all the dishes that 
were set before us. I know the feast 
commenced, as all feasts do in those 
parts, with mutton broth thickened with 
rice or pearl barley ; there were also some 
delicious sausages, made of pounded 
mutton and rice, done up in vine leaves, 
and swimming in cream sauce, but the 
piece de résistance consisted of a lamb 
roasted whole and stuffed with rice and 
sultana raisins. Then came a dish of 
tasty pastry, soaking in honey, and a 
great basin of yaourt. When we had 
sipped an exquisite cup of coffee, washed 
our hands by holding them over a metal 
utensil held by one attendant, while 
another poured water on them, just as 
Pontius Pilate did nearly two thousand 
years ago, every one agreed that the 
Armenian unbelievers had behaved very 
well. 

I confess I felt rather nervous during 
this sumptuous banquet, lest I might un- 
consciously behave improperly, and thus 
lower myself in the esteem of my 
companions, with whom I naturally 
desired to keep on good terms; and 
although I thoroughly enjoyed it, I 
experienced considerable relief when I 
reached the end. 

The feast had commenced with the 
bowl of broth, and as soon as it was 
placed in the centre of the salver, we lost 
no time in dipping our spoons into it, and 
guiding them to our mouths. The most 
exquisite politeness, according to Oriental 
ideas, reigned throughout. There was no 
undue hurry, no gluttony ; no one ever 
put his left hand into a dish; two spoons 
never clashed together in search of broth ; 
the fingers of different persons never met, 
notwithstanding that some sixty of them 
were engaged in tearing the roast lamb to 
pieces at the same time. No one ever 
paused to choose. I did as I saw others 
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do, and went through the ordeal very 
well. I gently separated bits of meat 
from the well-done, juicy roast, plunged 


WE WASHED OUR HANDS BY HOLDING THEM OVER A 


my right hand info the interior of it, and 
drew forth rice and raisins with fingers 
and thumb, sopped up the gravy with 
folded pieces of bread, munched spring- 
onions, asked the attendants, hovering 
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about behind us, for goblets of water and 
the general napkin; as if I had been 
accustomed to the same sort of thing all 
my life. Every now and then I became 
aware that a courteous neighbour was 
thrusting a choice piece of kidney or 
liver, or a particularly succulent bit of 
crusty brown fat between my _ incisors 
with his fingers, and forthwith raised my 
right hand to my lips and forehead in 
acknowledgment of the attention, return- 
ing the compliment a moment or so after- 
wards. Indeed, the idea seemed to be 
that whenever you came upon a particu- 


METAL UTENSIL. 


larly dainty morsel, etiquette commanded 
that you should hand it to some one else. 

Early next morning we were on the 
march again, proceeding in the same 
straggling order as before, and soon 
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reached the Araxes, a broad shallow 
stream which the Turks call Karasou or 
the Black Water. Here the road fora 
considerable distance was cut at the foot 
of some rocky heights which rose on our 
left, in all their barren, dark, rugged 
nakedness. Atintervals we crossed deep 
gullies, bridged over with masonry, which 
formed natural outlets for the water that 
dashed down them from the upland in 
boiling fury, when the snow began to 
melt in the rays of the first spring sun. 
It was a common thing for huge masses 
of this calcinated rock on our left to get 
detached, and come thundering down on 
the highway with murderous precipitation, 
playing havoc with caravans and travel- 
lers. On the right was a precipice de- 
scending to the river, which one could see 
lazily gurgling on its way amid the great 
black rocks scattered over its bed. 

We advanced without incident to the 
Kop Dagh, a huge mountain barring the 
way, which the military road climbed in 
zigzag almost to the summit, descending 
to the other side in the same manner. 
We did not stop at the small village 
beyond the mountain, but pushed on to 
another at some distance, and next day 
hurried through a broad, fertile valley to 
Illidjah, a small Armenian hamlet, named, 
I verily believe, after the Prophet, within 
an hour’s easy ride of Erzeroum, and 
famous for its hot springs. 

The following morning there was a 
general furbishing up of arms and groom- 
ing of horses, and when we were all in line, 
four deep, Hassan Bey was very particular 
to place me at the head of the regiment, 
immediately behind two flowing green 
standards which had been taken from the 
great Mosque at Trebizond, where they 
had been blessed and handed to their 
custodians by the Amin. 

On entering the gates of Erzeroum we 
found a huge crowd awaiting us, as well 
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as a military band, which immediately 
formed in front and led the way to the 
konak, playing a selection of wild 
martial airs of the East. The men and 
boys, excited at the arrival of the twelve 
hundred wild Tcherkess warriors with a 
young Inglesi Giaour riding at their 
head, marched along on either side of our 
column, which occupied almost the entire 
breadth of the narrow streets ; a multitude 
of women, looking like bundles of white 
linen, and small children swarmed on the 
housetops, and joyfully greeted us with 
prolonged, shrill cries ; workmen busy in 
the bazaar rose, cast aside their tasks, and 
joined the tumultuous mob as we came 
along ; brown pariah dogs, roused from 
their favourite lairs in the dirt, ran howling 
on infront in packs, to turn down the 
first thoroughfare they came to, and so 
get out of our way. And amid the metallic 
clash of cymbals, the beating of big drums, 
the blast of brass instruments, the you, 
you, you of women and little girls, the 
yelping of canine outcasts and the stifling 
dust, which rose in clouds on every side, 
our little band passed under a small 
archway into the courtyard of the donak. 
The next morning, when paterfamilias, 
unfolded one of the most important of our 
daily newspapers at his breakfast table, 
his eye lighted on a telegram from the 
special correspondent at Erzeroum, 
couched in the following language: 
‘Great joy and excitement has been 
occasioned here by the arrival of twelve 
hundred Circassian horsemen, with an 
Englishman riding in their ranks.” 


P.S.—Since penning the above, atro- 
cities, it is alleged, have been committed in 
Anatolia, and the Commission appointed 
to inquire into the matter have reached 
Erzeroum. The road they followed from 
Trebizond was the one described here. 





* OOD Heavens!” the Butterfly 

said, stopping in the middle of a 
French song. ‘‘I had forgotten that the 
Admiral is coming to dinner. We must 
send on shore at once.” She ran out of 
the cabin, and was heard on deck, 

**Gig alongside.” 

The Prince, her husband, followed, and 
offered to go for his guest. The Austra- 
lian heiress raised her dark head, and 
looked at the woman who wrote. 

‘*Do you know the Admiral?” she 
asked. 

**No.” 

‘** Does his coming interest you?” 

‘* That is a question I must decline to 
answer until I have seen him.” 

The heiress looked wistfully at the plain, 
grave-faced woman in front of her. 

**Do you think they will go to the post- 
office and ask if there are any letters?” 

** Again?” 

‘* Have I sent so often to-day?” 

‘* Five times.” 

** Absurd ! 


Impossible !” 

The woman who wrote put down her 
book. 

‘““We had better go and dress,” she 


said. Her words were commonplace and 
hard, but her voice vibrated as if some- 
thing had hurt her. The heiress was 


sceptical of sympathy, while she hungered 
for it, and she glanced sharply at the 
small pinched face. 

‘*Are you tired to-night, Miss Chester?” 

The Butterfly burst in on them. 

‘*Come and dress, you two serious 
people. You must both try and look 
your best, or I’m sure the Admiral won’t 
talk to you—he is awfully nice to me, 
the bad old man, and | intend to outshine 
you both.” She paused, and added: ‘I 
hope the sun hasn’t scorched my nose, 
Lullia ; do you think it has?” 

Half an hour later the woman who 
wrote heard a bluff voice outside, and 
smiled. 

‘*God bless my soul! How careless 
your men are, Prince. Take care! take 
care! Is there any danger? The times 
I’ve been bumped in getting on toa yacht 
in this harbour! There—that’s all right. 
Where are the ladies ?” 

The Butterfly screamed from her cabin, 
‘*We’re dressing, and we can’t come out 
just yet.” 

The old man chuckled. 

‘* Dressing, are you? Bless you !—be 
as quick as youcan. I want my dinner. 
Charming little girl your wife, Prince.” 

She laughed, and cried out again, 

‘“*] can hear every word you say, 
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Admiral, so take care. 
of a yacht.” 

**Soitis. Soitis, my dear. 
you do when you want to flirt ?” 

‘« Oh, I go on shore.” 

‘* Bravo! What does your husband say 
to that?” 

‘*He can’t say much when he’s a mile 
out to sea. Now I’m ready.” 

When the party met at dinner a young 
man had joined them; he was quiet and 
reserved unless he was permitted to use 
chaff and chatter like a schoolboy, and 
he was one of the Butterfly’s special pets. 
She kept him on board much as she kept 
her fox-terrier, and valued him far less. 
She called him Toffy, because she ima- 
gined him fond of that compound, and he 
bore the name as he bore ail else witha 
resigned air. 

She presented him to the Admiral as 
Toffy, lectured him as Toffy; and wrote to 
him as Toffy Ellington, Esq., when she 
addressed the letters to his club. The 
name was as sticky as its namesake, 
and his set in London found it glued to 
their tongues. 

The heiress tolerated this young man ; 
the Prince liked him; the woman who 
wrote said he reminded her of soapsuds— 
but then he had dubbed her a ‘‘ prude,” 
and intended it in an unflattering light ; 
and the woman who wrote had a kind 
heart encased in the armour of a biting 
tongue. 

‘*T should think you’re proud of those 
eyes,” the Admiral remarked, when he 
bowed to the heiress. She favoured him 
with a flash from their black orbs which 
tickled his humour. 

**1’m an old man, young lady.” 

‘* Not too old,” she said. 

‘*T didn’t catch your name.” 

She omitted to reply, and he was none 
the wiser for the question. They were 
seating themselves at the moment, and he 
glanced at the woman who wrote. She 
was at the far end of the table, and on the 
opposite side; her dress was black and 
well made, her figure slim, her face pale. 

‘*She looks,” he thought, ‘‘like a 
French dowd—a rarity in Paris, and 
superfluous in England—or on the sea for 
the matter of that.” And he dismissed her 
from his sight and from his mind. 

‘Do you think I look well?” said the 
Butterfly. 

He smiled. ‘* You look adorable. 
During thirty-one years at sea I never 
came across a mermaid who could beat 
you,” 


That’s the worst 


What do 


She pouted. 
damp ?” 

** God bless my soul ! I should think you 
didn’t. Damp indeed! Damp!” He 
made a sound with his lips which re- 
sembled the drawing of a champagne 
cork, and winked at the company gener- 
ally. 

This habit of winking and shaking his 
head, with the repeated drawing of corks, 
filled up the pauses in his conversation. 
He posed as a “‘ gay dog,” ‘‘a sad rake 
with the ladies,” an old-fashioned naval 
beau. He had a handsome face, with 
twinkling gray eyes, and his head bore a 
fringe of hair round the back, and was 
bald at the top and in front. He was in- 
clined to be stout, and his voice was as 
noisy as his manner. A man to whom 
the habit of command was second nature, . 
and who thought himself as great as his 
country thought him—with a little over. 
His tongue cleared the decks of the con- 
versation, and his eyes steered the ship of 
the dinner table. He took the centre of 
attention at once, and was like his country 
—where her navy is concerned—supreme 
enough to be insolent. 

He paid extravagant attentions to the 
little Princess ; she laughed, and stormed 
him with the battery of her great eyes. 
The heiress boasted enough beauty to be 
piqued, the Prince was openly amused, 
Toffy sulked ; the woman who wrote did 
not count, but she drank in each detail of 
his character like wine, and her head 
drooped to hide the sensitive corners of 
her mouth when he boasted of past con- 
quests, or laughed immoderately at his 
own jokes. 

The Butterfly said she was sure he 
enjoyed life. 

**So I do, my dear; so I do—don’t 
you?” 

** Of course.” 

** Heartily ?” 

‘* When I’m not bored.” 

‘*God bless my soul! A _ beautiful 
young creature like you,—bored! Who 
bores you? The brutes! I should spoil 
you if you belonged to me, I can tell you!” 
He drew a champagne cork, and having 
gobbled up his soup, attacked the fish. 

The heiress smiled. 

**Do you spoil your daughters?” she 
inquired. 

He stared. 

* You’ve met them ? ” 

‘*In Rome. Yes.” 

‘‘Dear me! That’s strange. You've 
travelled a good deal, young lady.” 


‘©A mermaid! Do I look 
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** Not too much.” 

‘*Too much!” He became explosive 
in manner and voice. ‘*‘Too much! 
Look at me, ten years in the tropics. 
There’s scarcely a place I haven’t been to, 
or a thing I haven’t seen. I know life, I 
can tell you.” He winked. 

The Butterfly’s laughter rippled softly 
as she began— 

** What is life, Admiral ?” 


The Butterfly struck the table with her 
spoon. 

‘**Hold your tongue, Toffy, or you 
shall go to bed!” 

The Admiral roared. 

Toffy began a feeble ‘‘ Dear lady,” but 
the Admiral had drowned the rest. The 
latter told the Butterfly that she was 
charming ten times over; that she had 
stolen his old heart ; that she made him 


**DO YOU THINK I LOOK WELL?” SAID THE BUTTERFLY. 


**Getting the best you can out of a 
stingy world, child.” 

Toffy tittered. ‘‘That sounds like a 
modern epigram, sir!” 

The woman who wrote looked up. 
‘*A renovated old one, you mean,” she 
said. 

He nodded carelessly, and continued : 
**] say, let’s talk in epigrams.”’ 

The heiress raised her black brows. 

‘Is it easy ?” she asked. 

The Admiral blew his nose. 
boy’s mad!” he ejaculated. 


‘“* The 


lose his bearings, and he had no chart but 
her glorious eyes. She rallied him, and 
accused him of being a genera! flatterer. 

He objected to the word “ general.” 

‘Tt savours of the army,” he cried. 

She protested, ‘‘I adore the Guards.” 

He grimaced, and tossed off a glass of 
champagne to give him courage to bear 
the blow. 

‘‘I’m_ staying with some people at 
Ryde now,” he said, ‘‘as of course you 
know. But the other day at Cowes I came 
across an old army man and a friend of 
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mine. He told me as romantic a story as 
one could wish to hear, if it weren’t true. 
These boys in the army are gay dogs 
too.” 

‘*Spin us a yarn, Admiral,” cried the 
Butterfly. 

**Shall 1? Shall I tell the story?” 

**Oh do!” Toffy cried. 

The heiress was talking to the Prince 
and did not appear to hear; the woman 
who wrote glanced up, interested. 

‘Well, my friend’s nephew, a fine 
young fellow, got into the army three 
years ago, and fell in love with my friend’s 
daughter, a pretty girl of nineteen. All 
went well at first, till some London 
woman with a lot of money got to know 
the pair, and the girl, like a fool, grew, 
or pretended to grow, jealous of her. 
The engagement was broken off, and the 
boy went straight away to the other girl, 
who was handsome and rich, and pro- 
posed to her out of a beastly bit of spite, 
I believe.” 

‘** Did they marry ?”’ asked the Butterfly. 

‘* They aren’t married yet, and I’ve not 
done.” 

‘*Do I know the man?” asked Toffy. 

The Admiral ignored the question. 

‘* Well, my dear,” he said to the Prin- 
cess, ‘‘how beautiful you are—no 
offence—that’s thrown in—I continue.” 
He drew two corks, and went on, heated 
with talking : 

‘This boy Frank was engaged to the 
other girl, and she took a fancy to him; 
all went smoothly till his cousin met him 
by accident at a country house, where he 
was staying for some shooting without 
his fiancée. Do you see the situation?” 

The heiress looked up. . The woman 
who wrote met her eyes, and said sternly, 
‘*We can guess it,” as if to end the 
story. 

‘*How exciting!” the Butterfly cried. 
**Do go on.” 

‘*Of course they discovered that they 
had really been devoted to each other all 
the time. My little pet Mabel cried her 
heart out over it, and the boy was a man 
of honour, and would not ask to be set 
free. That’s the end of the story, save 
that his marriage takes place at the end 
of this month—with the other woman.” 

The Butterfly sighed. ‘‘How sad! 
isn’t it, Lullia?” 

The heiress moved her eyes from Miss 
Chester to the Admiral. 

‘* Where is this ill-fated couple now?” 
she asked. 

‘*Mabel is in London, the boy comes 


down to Ryde to-morrow, so I shall see 
him: He stays with my friends a day, 
and then joins some yacht for a week. 
Pathetic little history, isn’t it? Now, 
Miss Chester, there’s a story for 
you.” 

The woman who wrote smiled. 

‘*But you haven’t finished it,” she 
said. 

‘*Can there be any more?” 

‘* There might be,” she said. 

The steward came in, and handed round 
some letters. The heiress took one, and 
flushed crimson. Later she said audibly 
to Miss Chester, . 

**] possess the one I wanted.” 

The woman flushed in sympathy, and 
her eyes looked a question. 

‘© A little late,” the heiress added. 

She had given no key to the other, who 
had merely divined her anxiety. She 
gave none then. 

Cigarettes were handed round, and the 
Admiral was silent for a minute. 

‘Your friend the General must be in 
great trouble about his daughter,” the 
Butterfly said. 

** Yes—well, yes. You see he was fond 
of the boy too; he’s a Aine young fellow.” 

‘* Have I met him?” 

The Admiral lowered his voice. ‘‘ Be- 
tween you and me, dear Princess, I think 
you may have done so. Mr. Armstrong 
—Frank Armstrong—of the S—— Regi- 
ment.” 

The heiress caught the words, 
burst out laughing. 

‘*Your whisper is as loud as a bugle 
call, Admiral,” she cried, and laughed till 
the tears clouded her bright eyes. 

The woman who wrote did not laugh. 
She held the key she wanted, and it 
scorched her heart. 

The Admiral coughed. ‘‘ Very sorry, 
young lady, to have been so indiscreet.” 

The heiress tossed him a cigarette. 

‘Will you have some cognac?” she 
asked. ‘‘ Look! Toffy nearly burnt his 
pet curl at the right hand corner of his 
moustache. What a joke!” 

The Butterfly looked as though her 
privilege of talking nonsense had been 
usurped. The steward came to clear 
away the remnants of the dinner, and 
move the table. 

‘* We will dance presently,” the Butter- 
fly declared. 

She took the Admiral on deck, and her 
chatter and her laughter roused the 
attention of a handsome boy on a yacht 
near. He stared at her till he dropped his 


and 
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cigar overboard, and she saw and under- 
stood, and laughed again. 

The heiress did not go on deck, she was 
in her cabin writing. 

Later, the Butterfly sang, accompanied 
by some members of an Hungarian band 
who were on board. The Admiral would 
have gone on his knees to show his 
admiration had he not been too stout ; as 
it was he rushed to her and kissed her 
hand. They danced in the cabin, and the 
evening passed. 

When their guest took leave of them all 
the ladies went up on deck. 

‘** 1 will escort you,” said the Prince. 

‘*You are a great dear,” the Butterfly 
cried. 

The answer was unheard. 

‘*] say, take care of yourself,” came 
from Toffy, and was ignored. 

The heiress leant over the side as he 
descended the steps into the gig. 


** Admiral! A favour.” 

‘* Anything, my dear young lady. I 
regret leaving you ladies as I used to 
regret leaving a port with a charmer on 
shore. What is it?” 

** Will you take this letter to Mr. Frank 
Armstrong ?” 

** With pleasure. 
you know him ?” 

She nodded, and disappeared. 

The woman who wrote followed her 
mutely. 

‘* I’ve set him free,” the girl said, and 
shut herself into her cabin. 

The Admiral held the key to the story 
which had puzzled Miss Chester, and 
which gave her a sleepless night, to the 
music of piteous stifled sobs from the next 
cabin. He knew nothing of it till a 
month later, when a certain marriage did 
not take place. 


Bless my soul! Do 





THE MANIKIN LION. 
By PHIL ROBINSON. 


EVER was the Lion-house fuller of animals, 
nor the animals in better spirits, A sunny 
day, breaking an interval of gloomy 
weather, had brightened up all the big 
cats, and they were as alert and active as 
if at liberty. Even the Princess Beatrice’s 
tigers—the queerest tigers ever seen— 

were in good humour, and rolling 

about over each other in play. Only 

the hunting-leopard, the cheetah, was 

complaining. Perhaps the gaiety of 

the other beasts, each with its mate or 
playfellow, reminded him of his own long 
years of solitariness. The lions were in 
special ‘‘form” and on their best exhibi- 
tion behaviour. 

A tomboy of a lioness, a half grown hoyden, was making a prodigious noise 
with a_ shin-bone with which she was romping, throwing it about her cage as a cat 
might throw a cork, and delighting to hear it bang against the wood-work or rattle 
upon the bars. As graceful as a cat should be, but what strength! a playful pat 
of her great soft paw sent the huge chunk of bone flying across the cage as if it had 
been a cotton-reel, and before it reached the other wall she was upon it again with a 
growl. And, cat-like, she pretended every now and again to have forgotten all about 
her toy, and would come'up to the bars, looking out and away into the sunshine, 
as if she were expecting something from the sky, and that there were no such 
things as bones in the world. 

** Well,” said I, ‘‘tired? You play very roughly, young lady, and 

‘* What's that noise?” she asked. 

‘That ?” as a woeful little mew came from the next cage. ‘‘That’s one of the 
cuts. It’s frightened itself with its ball.” 

‘* And what’s that ?” as there resounded through the house the grumble of a full- 
grown lion. 

‘* That’s Victor saying ‘don’t’ because Leona is biting his tail.” 

‘* Then there are a lot of lions about?”’ 

‘* Yes, of all ages.” 

** And why aren’t we all together as we used to be in Kismaya ? ” 

‘*They are afraid you might hurt one another.” 

“What rubbish! We didn’t hurt one another in Kismaya—did we?” 

‘* But the cubs are so small that if you tried to play with them as you do with 
that bone, you would kill them.” 

“Oh! no. They’d get into some little hole in a rock where I could not reach 
them ; besides, their mother would——” 

‘« But they haven’t got a mother.” 

**Oh!” said the lioness thoughtfully, and bounce! she was off after the bone, and 
the next instant was growling and worrying among her straw as if she had some- 
thing living in her power. Was she thinking of the fat little cubs next door ? 

If she was, the cubs were delightfully unconscious of her thoughts. For their 
whole souls were given up to the contemplation of a large wooden ball which had 
just been put into their cage. Their fluffy little minds were not quite at ease about 
the ball. For when it rolled it growled. 

At least they thought so. The ball was heavy, and the wooden floor was hollow, 
and as soon as it got in motion there commenced a sullen grumbling sound, 
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sufficiently like an animal noise to make 
the cubs think that the round thing was 
a bit uncanny. Their behaviour was a 
delightful mixture of daring and timidity, 
and as they were too young to talk to I 
watched them snatching a fearful joy from 
the wooden ball. They only ap- 
proached it when it was at rest, and 

then in company, one behind the pf 
other. And they would creep round 

it and sniff at it, stretching their 
necks out as far as they would go. 

And then one would make bold to 
touch it, but very gently. Then the 
other a little harder. This would 

just make it wobble. But the mere 
suggestion of motion was enough 


beast’s fear. So the lion cubs, crouching 
in alarm at the murmuring of a wooden 
ball, play unconcernedly with each other’s 
tails when the whole house is aroar, like 
‘** Libya with all its lions up.” 

In the next cage are full-grown lions, 


*‘ THAT'S VICTOR SAYING ‘ DON’T’ BECAUSE LEONA IS BITING HIS TAIL.” 


for their cat mature, and, caution 
thrown to the winds, they would both 
attack it. As it begins to trundle, their 
excitement increases, and away goes the 
ball with repeated pats across the floor, 
with ‘‘a hollow voice of roaring,” like 
the lions in Pilgrim’s Progress. Andon the 
instant, the cubs, frightened by their play- 
thing, are off into their bedroom, and, 
craning their necks, the two little yellow 
wondering faces, one above the other, 
are peering round the door at the slowly 
moving rumbling thing as it travels across 
the sloping floor down to the bars. 
Curiously enough, the real roaring of 
their full-grown relatives does not even 
seem to attract their attention. They 
are not the least alarmed by it, showing 
how quick the wild beast is to distinguish, 
even in babyhood, between natural sounds 
and artificial. So in tiger-shooting, the 
beater can turn the escaping tiger back 
towards the crashing advance of the 
elephants by a low cough or whistle. 
Suspicion is the acutest form of a wild 


lazily affectionate. But his claws are 
sharp and leave long pale scores down 
her golden coat, and he growls at her 
indolently and gets up and shakes himself 
and looks at the artist who is painting 
him as if he would like to eat him, good- 
humouredly, just for the fun of the thing 
as it were, and not from any real grudge. 
‘* What’s he doing ?” asks the lioness. 
‘* Painting our faces,” says he. 
*““Oh! is he? Let’s sit down with our 
tails to him.” 
So they do. 


Till the artist’s patience 
is exhausted, and the keeper comes along 
to coax them round again. 

Next to them is a Zanzibari, a veteran 
with the wear and tear of travel and 
adventure upon him. 

‘* You are a very disreputable-looking 


old lion. How do you account for being 
so dreadfully out of repair? Where’s your 
mane gone?” 

‘*Thorn bushes,” said the seedy old 
beast with a lazy yawn. 

‘* And what’s that scar?” 
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‘* Spear,” was the laconic reply. 

‘Come, wake up; were you always so 
indolent?” — 

** Ask Tippoo Tib.” 

** Why Tippoo Tib?” 

** Nearly ate him once.” 

**You did! Wish you had done it al- 
together. How was it you let him go?” 

‘** Ran too fast.” 

**Come, do wake up. The keeper says 
you’ve been asleep all day. What was 
Tippoo Tib doing when you nearly caught 
him ?” 

‘* Well,” said the ragged animal, with 
a gesture that 
looked uncom- 
monly like a 
wink, ‘‘he told 
Stanley that he 
was hunting me. 
Funny hunting, 
eh? Hewas al- 
ways ahead and 
I was _ behind 
him.” And at 
the recollection 
of the hunting, 
the lion roared 
aloud. ‘‘ You've 
never hunted 
lions, I sup- 
pose?” 

“No,” i ¢- 
plied, ‘‘ never.” 

‘*Oh! it’s great 
sport, I can tell 
you, when there 
are only Arabs 
and slaves.” 

‘¢ Tell me what 
happens.” 

‘“Why, you 
see, whenever we 
find there are a 
lot of men col- 
lecting in one 
place without a 
regular camp, or 
cattle or goats or 
women, we guess 
there is going 
to be a lion 
hunt. So we get together, as many 
of us as can, and lie around in some 
rough ground where there are plenty of 
wild melons to hide in, and thorn-bushes, 
and we wait, and soon we get hungry. 
And by and by the men come and they 
find one of us. And then they post 
themselves all about and signal to each 
other with their arms or cloths to show 
where the lion is, and all the time we lie 
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low and watch them watching it. Then 
some slaves are sent in with dogs to turn 
us out. And they beat drums and call 
us names. But we don’t take any notice 
of that. Then they send in more, and 
some of them have guns which they fire 
off. But we all keep quite quiet till the lion 
they are watching rushes out. Sometimes 
they have hit him with a bullet, or per- 
haps he is only too angry to keep quiet 
any longer, and out he comes with a roar, 
and then the fun begins. All the dogs 
bark, and all the slaves shout, and the 
Arabs begin firing alltogether. And that 


1 ty Rite ES 
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is ourtime. Out we rush, roaring as loud 
as we can, and what with the dust and 
what with the noise, it’s really impossible 
to say what happens. But we knock over 
as many slaves as we can, and the rest all 
run away, and, all of a sudden, just as 
quickly as it began, the scrimmage is 
over! The dogs have all vanished, the 
Arabs are on their horses, riding round 
and round as hard as they can, and the 
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slaves are running as fast as their legs 
will take them out of sight. Then we all 
hide again among the wild melons and 
the thorn-bushes, and if a lion has been 
killed the Arabs drive some slaves back, 


“<< wea.” 
LOOKED UNCOMMONLY LIKE A WINK, ‘‘ HE 
THAT HE WAS HUNTING ME.” 


and they tie it to a pole and carry it away 


to their camp. And it always ends in 
the same way. There are about a hun- 
dred of them, and they get perhaps one 
lion amongst them, and there are five or 
six of us, and we get a slave or two 
apiece. For the Arabs do not trouble 
about the slaves.” 


SAID THE RAGGED ANIMAL, WITH A GESTURE THAT 
TOLD STANLEY 


LION. ae 


“Then you 
of the Arabs ?” 

‘*‘No. They keep near heir horses, 
and as soon as they have fired they 
mount and are off—just as Tippoo Tib 
did, but (he didn’t tell Stanley) 
I nearly had him, and the tip 
of his white burnouse stream- 
ing out behind him as he rode 
actually flipped-my nose.” 

‘* But travellers say that you 
run away from men when you 
meet them. How is that?” 

‘* Travellers say all sorts of 
funny things, don’t they ? ” 

‘*That’s true. But don’t 
you run away ?” 

** Well, you, see their habits 
are so different from ours. 
We like to sleep ail day and 
hate taking exertion after our 
meal, for we only eat once, at 
night. Now travellers sleep all 
night, and are most active 
after eating, which they seem 
to do pretty nearly all day, 
judging from the number of 
times they stop and light fires 
and cook. I’ve often smelt 
them cooking. And as soon 
as they’ve done, up they get, 
and go marching on. Then 
they meet us. We are sleepy 
and lazy. They are wide 
awake, and all agog. So we 
get out of theirway. I know] 
never felt inclined for scrim- 
maging in broad daylight with 
half an antelope inside me. 
Would you?” 

** Well, perhyps not.” 

‘*] should think not. Now, 
if travellers would only travel 
by night, when we're all up and 
hungry, they'd find we 
wouldn’t run away. I should 
think not, indeed. So you 
see it’s all a matter of 
habit, isn’t it ?” 

‘But you have your turn 
when the travellers make their 
camps for the night?” 

‘*Rather! and you 
imagine what fun we 
sometimes in a camp with the goats 
all tied together in bunches’ with 
ropes, and the cattle tethered to the 
waggons. Ona dark night, with a high 
wind blowing, it’s a regular—what d’ye 
call it? Picnic? yes. Waysgoose—bean- 
feast—thank you. There’s nothing I like 
so much as goats. They’re delicious.” 


don’t often eatch any 


can’t 
have 
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‘*But why don’t the travellers fire at 
you ? 

“Oh! they do. But they can’t see, and 
it does not do us any harm. I think it’s 
our roaring that upsets them. Wealways 
roar as much as we can when we get inside 
acamp; and I’ve nearly choked myself 
with trying to eat and roar at the same 
time—and laughing.”’ 

‘* I’m afraid you’re a wicked old unre- 
pentant beast. And how did you get 
caught yourself?” 

‘‘Ah! it was goats that did it. 1 
never could resist goats. And one after- 
noon there was a great hullabaloo close 
to where I was lying asleep. And I got 
up and looked out, and there was a crowd 
of slaves making an encampment. I never 
saw such a big one. And they had gota 
regular herd of cattle with them, and oh! 
ever so many goats. So I lay low and 
waited till it was dark, and then out I 


THE SHABBY OLD MONSTER WAS ASLEEP, 


went. 


It was a lovely night, a little 
rain falling, and as dark as could be. 
And I went round the camp till I came 
to where the goats were, and that was 


enough for me. I never looked to see 
where I was jumping, but over I went— 
plump into a pitfall that the slaves had dug 
in front of the goats. It served me right 
for being such a fool. And then the men 
came running out with torches and spears, 
and one of them threw his assegai at me. 
Yes, that’s the scar—and they could 
have killed me easily, for I couldn’t get 
out. But the great man came up and the 
noise all stopped. It was the Sultan 
himself who was travelling. And he 
wouldn’t have me killed. So they tied 
me up with ever so many ropes, and put 
me into a waggon and carried me off to 
Zanzibar, and here I am.” 

“* Well, do you mind much ?” 

“IT can't say I do. Of course there 
are things I miss. Oh! it was sport, I 
tell you, royal sport, to lie of an evening 
by the track that led down to the pool, and 
the moon going in and out of the clouds, 


DREAMING, 


and to watch the zebras and gnus and 
antelopes going down so warily to drink, 
and then to pick out a fat young eland 
and stalk him, and then all of a sudden 
to dash out with a roar and kill him 
with a blow! I miss that—and I miss 
goats. But I’m very comfortable here. 
I get just enough to eat never to feel 


PERHAPS, OF A SCRIMMAGE IN THE DESER1. 
hungry, and my wife is with me. Be- 
sides, I was growing old, and it took 
me often a long time to catch my din- 
ner. Did you ever have to run about all 
over the place after your dinner ?” 
“Never. It’s always caught for me.” 
‘““Ah! It makes all the difference, 
doesn’t it? Then you don’t know 
how mad it makes you to have to 
chivvy a meal about among a lot of 
thorn-bushes, and perhaps not catch it 
after all.” And here he gave a prodigious 
yawn, showing the few blunt teeth he 
had left, and stretched himself out at 
full length with his back to me. ¥ 
‘* That’s a very uncivil way of saying } 
goodbye. I suppose, you aged repro- 
bate, you mean me to go?” 
But his eyes were already closed, and ~ 


except for the tuft at the end of his tail, 7) 


which kept tapping the floor, the shabby 7 
old monster ‘was asleep. Dreaming, per- | 
haps, of a'scrimmage in the desert and © 
of the flying figure, with its white bur- 
nouse streaming out behind it, of Tippoo 
Tib the slave-hunter. 








